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Russia, Iran and Qatar have 58% 
of the world's natural gas reserves. 

The U.S. has 3%. 


So what does that mean for us? 
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Critical Reading from Hoover 


Insight into Islamist terrorism 


“Shmuel Bar has written one of the most important and compelling books in recent 
years. If you want to understand Islamic terrorism and jihad, this is the book to read. 
He has written an absolutely brilliant page-turning analysis of the dynamics 
underlying radical Jihad today—and for policymakers, analysts and the public, 
Warrant for Terror will provide you insights that few other books even dare try. This 
is one of the best books I have ever read on the dynamics of jihad and fatwas. Read 
it to be educated and to truly understand. Ignore it at your peril. Dr. Bar has 
performed a wonderful public service by compiling and analyzing the fatwas for us. 
This book is a benchmark in the literature on jihad.” 

—Steven Emerson, 

Executive Director, The Investigative Project on Terrorism, and 
author of American Jihad: The Terrorists Living Amongst Us. 

Warrant for Terror examines fatwas—legal opinions concerning whether a given act under 
Islam is obligatory, permitted, or forbidden—as instruments by which religious leaders impel 
their believers to engage in terrorism. Fatwas, coming from all over the Muslim world, have 
played a central role in terrorists' determining to undertake jihad. Shmuel Bar examines 
fatwas' religious, legal, and moral logic and the depth of their influence. He delves into the 
justification for declaring jihad; the territory in which jihad should be fought; whether women 
and children may participate; the legality of killing women, children, and other 
noncombatants; the justification for killing hostages and mutilating their bodies; and the 
permissibility of diverse tactics and weapons, including suicide attacks and weapons of mass 
destruction. Bar raises a number of provocative questions about the proper policy for the 
West in the face of the threat posed by Islamic extremism. 

Copublished with Rowman & Littlefield 
2006, 134 pages, $21.95 Cloth 
ISBN: 0-7425-5120-2 


To order, call 800.462.6420 or visit rowmanlittlefield.com. 
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Ward Churchill’s Comeuppance 


I n April 2005, when Matt Labash pro¬ 
filed University of Colorado at Boul¬ 
der professor Ward Churchill in these 
pages (Churchill’s the guy who achieved 
notoriety by calling 9/11 victims “little 
Eichmanns”), Labash ran into a Bay 
Area American Indian Movement 
activist named Earl Neconie protesting 
outside of a Churchill speech at Berke¬ 
ley. Neconie said that among his set, 
Churchill, a faux-Indian, faux-scholar, 
and faux-just-about-everything-else, 
had picked up the Indian name “Walk¬ 
ing Eagle,” since “a walking eagle is so 
full of s— that it can no longer fly.” 

Last week, a university investigative 
committee basically reached the same 
conclusion as Neconie. After a national 
outcry for Churchill’s head, including 
multiple accusations of plagiarism and 
academic fraud, a 12-member Standing 
Committee on Research Misconduct 
at the university decided allegations 
regarding Churchill’s “scholarship” 
warranted further investigation (they 
took a pass on looking into his pur¬ 
ported Indian ancestry, which has been 
called into doubt by actual Indians and 
which he’s never bothered to prove). 

The standing committee then 
appointed an investigative committee, 
which took several months and nearly 
400 man-hours per committee mem¬ 
ber to write a report, which was kicked 


back to the standing committee, who 
have finally released it. They will now 
consider the findings and make rec¬ 
ommendations to an interim provost 
and Arts and Sciences dean, and if 
any actual discipline is ever meted out, 
Churchill may then elect to pursue a 
hearing before the Committee on Privi¬ 
lege and Tenure, who will then make 
their recommendations to the Interim 
Committee for Jumping Down, Turn¬ 
ing Around, and Picking a Bale of Cot¬ 
ton. Such are the rhythms of university 
life, where a professor would practically 
have to strangle a provost while utter¬ 
ing sexist imprecations to have his ten¬ 
ure revoked. And even then, it would 
require further review. 

The investigative committee’s 124- 
page report comes complete with tur¬ 
gid asides on the “standards” of ethnic 
studies scholarship, and lots of tut-tut- 
ting about the evil, headline-hungry 
media running roughshod over people’s 
scholarly reputations (never mind that 
outlets like the Rocky Mountain News 
took only a few weeks to do what took 
the university over a year). That said, 
after reading their findings, Churchill 
might want to change his name to Heap 
Big Pile of Bull. Of the seven allegations 
of research misconduct under investi¬ 
gation, the committee found him guilty 
of falsification, fabrication, plagiarism, 


failure to comply with established stan¬ 
dards regarding author names on pub¬ 
lications, and “serious deviation from 
accepted practices in reporting results 
from research.” 

In summation, Churchill, in the 
eyes of the committee, is guilty of just 
about everything besides clubbing baby 
seals with furry puppies. But while 
the above-mentioned string still needs 
to run out, only three of the five com¬ 
mittee members think that revocation 
of tenure and dismissal is appropriate. 
The other two recommend a two-year 
suspension without pay. Meanwhile, 
Churchill, who’s taken two semesters 
off from teaching, is writing another 
book while drawing full salary, and also 
appears to be mopping up on the lec¬ 
ture circuit. 

The Scrapbook realizes that 
Churchill is accustomed to stealing 
from others. But while out on the hus¬ 
tings, he might want to boost this pas¬ 
sage from himself, referred to in the 
committee report and found in his own 
feel-good book, Since Predator Came: 
Notes from the Struggle for American Indi¬ 
an Liberation : “Tailoring the facts to fit 
one’s theory constitutes neither good 
science nor good journalism. Rather, 
it is intellectually dishonest and, when 
published for consumption by a mass 
audience, adds up to propaganda.” ♦ 


Civility, New School 
Style 

F resh from his recent speech at Jerry 
Falwell’s Liberty University, Senator 
John McCain gave the commencement 
address last Friday at the New School 
in New York City, at the invitation of 
his former Senate colleague Bob Kerrey, 
now president of the New School. 


The New School boasts on its web¬ 
site that it “is a legendary, progres¬ 
sive university,” which prepares and 
inspires its students to “bring actual, 
positive change to the world.” That, 
and heckle speakers they disagree 
with. 

According to National Review editor 
Rich Lowry, who attended the speech, 
when McCain told the students that 
the Iraq war was not fought for cheap 


oil, one student shouted: “You’re full 
of it.” When McCain said that whatev¬ 
er our views of the Iraq war we should 
respect those who have sacrificed in 
that war, his words were greeted with 
hissing and shouting. 

When the former RO.W. told a story 
about respecting a friend who had dis¬ 
sented on the Vietnam war, he was 
booed. When he shared a personal 
story, a student yelled: “It’s about my 
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life, not yours.” More McCain: “When 
I was a young man, I thought glory 
was the highest value.” According to 
Lowry’s account, the students groaned 
and someone shouted: “It’s not about 
you!” “Sit down!” 

In fact, the protests of McCain’s 
appearance began—from the stage 
—before he uttered one word. A stu¬ 
dent speaker who preceded McCain 
attacked him (preemptively) for speak¬ 
ing at Liberty University and for sup¬ 
porting preemptive war. 

Apparently forgetting the nearly 
3,000 people killed five years ago just 
blocks from the New School campus, 
she offered this brilliant nugget: “We 
have nothing to fear from anyone 
on this living planet.” The student 
decried the selection of McCain as the 


commencement speaker, noting that 
he doesn’t represent the values of the 
school. 

Did we mention that the theme of 
McCain’s speech was civility? ♦ 

Mumia, Dearest, 
cont. 

I t’s been more than four years since 
The Scrapbook last treated our read¬ 
ers to an update on the growing left-wing 
cult that worships St. Mumia Abu-Jamal, 
the convicted cop killer on death row for 
the 1981 shooting of Philadelphia police 
officer Daniel Faulkner. When the cops 
arrested Mumia, his gun held five spent 
shell casings, and in his chest was a bullet 
from Officer Faulkner’s weapon. These 


are the facts of the case, and all four wit¬ 
nesses to the crime testified that it was 
Mumia who shot Officer Faulkner. The 
only disputed fact is whether Mumia 
screamed upon his arrival at the hospi¬ 
tal—as a security guard testified at the 
trial—“I shot that motherf—, and I hope 
he dies.” 

Despite all this (or perhaps because 
of it), Mumia has become an object of 
devotion for Amerika-hating leftists 
of all stripes in the last 20 years. The 
“Free Mumia” movement has its most 
ardent following in Europe, which 
takes us to the suburbs of Paris. There, 
in St. Denis, one of the focal points of 
last year’s immigrant riots, hundreds 
of Mumia’s supporters gathered on 
April 29 to celebrate the dedication 
of Rue Mumia Abu-Jamal. The newly 
built street runs through the town’s 
“human rights district,” which also 
features a stadium named after Nel¬ 
son Mandela. Present at the ceremony, 
in addition to the town’s mayor, was 
Ramona Africa, the sole survivor of the 
bombing of the MOVE compound in 
Philadelphia in 1985. Julia Wright, the 
daughter of Native Son author Richard 
Wright, was also there in her capacity 
as the Coordinator of the International 
Committee in Solidarity with Mumia 
Abu-Jamal. 

Wright, whose father, like Mumia, 
was made an honorary citizen of Paris, 
has led a weekly protest there for the 
last decade “to picket for freedom for 
Mumia, our Mandela.” She proudly 
announced that the “committee of 
organizers of the festivities [in St. 
Denis] is headed by two twenty-year- 
olds.” Lest you wonder how these two 
find the time, what with all the cars to 
burn, she assures us that, “No. Youth 
do not all burn cars in the French sub¬ 
urbs, that is a myth.” Some of these 
kids spend their time celebrating con¬ 
victed cop killers instead, much to the 
relief of the local police, we’re sure. ♦ 
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Man About the House 


A s a recent college graduate, 
I had the typical young- 
male fantasy of what my 
first adult residence should 
be like. But even I knew that living 
upstairs from a bar could have lethal 
consequences. So I decided my first 
apartment should merely be located 
near a good bar, within walking (or 
crawling) distance. Being near a gro¬ 
cery store and a Metro station were 
important, too, but, as I recall, the 
bar was the important part. Luckily, 
I found an apartment one block 
from several watering holes. I was 
soon imbibing with friends at one 
Irish pub often enough to become 
a regular. Best of all, the pub 
served food during happy hour on 
Mondays, which meant one free 
dinner a week. 

That was ten years ago. Beginning 
last fall, my wife and I started 
house-hunting. We settled on the 
Virginia suburb of Arlington, but 
this time my concerns were differ¬ 
ent. I wondered how safe the area 
was, especially at night. What were 
the public schools like? 

Once we moved into our new 
home, fellow homeowners started 
bombarding me with other questions, 
like “What kind of mower do you 
use?” and “Do you plan on growing 
tomatoes?” If so, I’ll need to be careful 
about not using too much nitrogen, 
which results in a tall plant bearing 
little fruit. There were other botanical 
questions like “Do you have begonias, 
azaleas, or boxwoods?” Someone even 
asked if I’d noticed lilies of the valley 
growing in my yard. 

I have no idea what any of these 
people are talking about. In fact, the 
only thing I tell them is what my wife 
tells me—that there is something 
called a crape myrtle behind the 
house. It supposedly blooms in the 
summer. If so, wonderful. But, at the 


moment, there are more pressing 
matters that need tending. 

For starters, there are crickets in 
my basement. Not one or two, but 
about two dozen. The neighbor kid 
calls them spyhoppers and I’ve placed 
sticky traps to catch a few. My father 
recommends painting the basement 
walls with a sealant coat (a project 
already underway) and using a caulk 
gun to fill the holes. Meanwhile, the 


upstairs toilet makes a hissing sound, 
leading me to think there’s a leak. I’ve 
been told to change the air filter regu¬ 
larly (it was hard enough remember¬ 
ing to change my Brita water filter). 
And, in the next few years, we may 
have to replace either the hot-water 
heater or the furnace or both—issues 
I never once thought about while liv¬ 
ing in my parents’ house. And why 
would I have? That was my father’s 
job (I can hear him laughing in New 
Jersey). The chimney flue and the 
gutters need cleaning, plus I have to 
buy a ladder and a carbon monoxide 
detector. 

“Your life has gotten incredibly 
boring,” said one of my colleagues, 
age 24. He added, “If this is adult¬ 
hood, I want no part of it.” Our 23- 
year-old assistant editor finds my 
tales of home-ownership “terrifying.” 



But, as I’ve tried to explain, suburbia 
is not where I wanted to live ten years 
ago either. I couldn’t imagine bearing 
the burden of a house back then (or 
the experience of a near-meltdown, 
the night before closing, concerning 
various accounting and legal ques¬ 
tions still as mystifying to me as the 
horticulture in my yard). And if I had 
owned this house when I was in my 
early 20s, I certainly wouldn’t have 
kept the yellow-flowered valances 
above the windows. (Or even known 
what a valance was.) 

But it feels right for where I am 
now. Indeed, I enjoy doing chores 
around the house and staying home 
on weekends. And my contempo¬ 
raries tend to feel the same way. 

“About a week,” is how long a 
friend tells me the excitement of 
housework and lawn-mowing lasts. 
“How many trips to Home Depot 
and Lowe’s have you made?” asks 
a former college housemate, now 
with a wife and two kids, who 
often speaks of leading a life of 
quiet desperation. Still another 
summed things up by saying, 
“Welcome to middle age.” 

Js Okay, so maybe my 
# friends don’t share my senti- 
ments exactly. But even they 
would grant that there are merits 
to owning a home—such as not wor¬ 
rying about disturbing the neighbors 
downstairs or getting hassled by a 
cranky tenant leading a petition 
demanding a game room. Laundry 
can be done at any hour, and no one 
will remove your clothes from the 
drier before you return. 

A young coworker laments my 
move and what it will do to our annu¬ 
al bar crawl—for which my old neigh¬ 
borhood was perfect. I reassured him 
that if he’s willing to come out to my 
new neighborhood, we can continue 
this venerable tradition. Of course the 
crawl would be a short one, from one 
end of the strip mall to the other. 
We’d hit maybe three bars. The good 
news is that I could stop in at the 
hardware store and pick up more 
caulk for my caulk gun. 

VlCTORINO MATUS 
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TV Freedom. 

Alive. Well. And living in Keller, Texas. 


Keller used to be like the rest of the 
country, with only one choice for their 
TV service. The cable company. 

And with cable rates up 81% in the 
past 10 years* folks in Keller paid some 
pretty high monthly bills. 

But now Keller has TV Freedom. 


That means other companies are free to 
compete with cable to bring TV service 
into homes and businesses. 

Competition means more choices. 

And lower prices. 

Tell Congress you want TV Freedom, too. 
Just like Keller has. 


* FCC report on 2004 Cable Industry Prices issued 
February 4, 2005. 


www.thefuturefaster.com 
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Boston Comments 


Correspondence 


M aggie Gallagher’s “Banned in 
Boston” (May 15) pairs me with 
Doug Kmiec at Pepperdine to show an 
alleged pattern that scholars strongly 
opposed to same-sex marriage are less con¬ 
cerned about its consequences than they 
should be. She and I have reconstructed 
how this misunderstanding arose—and 
it was entirely innocent on both sides— 
but it badly misstates my position. 
My position has long been that opponents 
in the culture wars are entitled to live 
their own values with a minimum of gov¬ 
ernment interference. Gays and lesbians 
should be allowed to marry and to partici¬ 
pate without discrimination in the broad 
secular economy. Religious believers 
with conscientious objections to same- 
sex marriage should be allowed space in 
their religious organizations, their pri¬ 
vate associations, and their family-owned 
small businesses to live their own lives 
and, in that space, to refuse to recognize 
such marriages if that is their choice. 
The gay rights issue appears intractable 
because each side insists on controlling 
the other side’s lives in addition to its own. 
Large segments of the gay rights com¬ 
munity and of the conservative religious 
community display a mirror image of 
intolerance toward the other side. But the 
only solution is mutual tolerance. 

Douglas Laycock 
University of Texas Law School 
Austin, Tex. 

T he only important perspective 
missing from Maggie Gallagher’s 
excellent article is some recognition, on 
her part and the part of the lawyers and 
officials whose views she reports, that 
our constitutional heritage tells us how 
to contain the looming religious struggle 
over the meaning of marriage and how to 
moderate the passions it could so easily 
inflame. Containment and moderation are 


possible, even probable, if the issues are 
fought out in 50 state legislatures, rather 
than in Congress or in the federal courts. 

It is not surprising that most advo¬ 
cates of homosexual marriage resist the 
idea that they are engaged in a religious 
crusade. They sound more credible to 
themselves, and less alarming to some of 
their opponents, when they speak of fair¬ 
ness or progress. But their anger and their 
intolerance are pretty reliable indicators 
of the scope of their ambitions. In seeking 
the destruction of traditional ideas and 



existing laws regarding marriage, they 
show that they have in mind nothing 
less than an official (reinterpretation of 
human nature. Victory in one state, in 10 
states, even in 49 states—none of these 
would satisfy them. Deviation from the 
new piety is an affront to the righteous. 

Scott Rutledge 
Richardson, Tex. 

Blowing a 50-amp Fuse? 

R egarding Fred Barnes’s “You 
Can’t Always Get What You Want” 


(May 15): It seems as though the 
Republicans in Washington are not 
“conservative politicians”; instead, 
they are simply pandering politicians. 
President Bush and the Republican 
Congress have failed to control both 
spending and deficits. On their watch, 
the national debt has increased by $3 
trillion. Democratic big spenders like 
the late President Johnson look like 
pikers in comparison. Bush continues 
to refrain from vetoing any of the pork¬ 
laden spending bills sent to him by 
Congress, and both liberal Democrats 
and conservative Republicans have 
given up balancing the budget. 

Except for Senator John McCain and 
a few others, everyone else believes 
the best way to grease the wheels of 
reelection is to load up on billions in 
pork barrel projects. Democrats and 
Republicans have morphed into one 
inside-the-Beltway party dedicated to 
staying in power regardless of the cost 
to taxpayers. It is true that you can’t 
always get what you want, but perhaps 
we are getting to the point where we’re 
not getting the leadership we need. 

Larry Penner 

Great Neck, N.Y. 
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Oil and natural gas companies posted 
exceptionally strong financial results in 
2005, This obviously benefits the tens of 
millions of Americans who own shares in 
our companies - Including through pension 
plans and other investment funds. But li 
does not stop there. 


six continents - in a range of long-term 
energy initiatives from new exploration to 
expanding production and refining capacity 
to applying industry-leading technology. 
Over this period, our cumulative capital and 
exploration expenditures exceeded our 
cumulative earnings. 




What on earth do oil and gas companies 
do with all that revenue? 




Revenues on this scale make passible 
the massive investments that are needed 
to provide future energy supplies. Global 
demand for energy will increase by 
50 percent by 2030, The Internationa) 
Energy Agency estimates that satisfying 
oil and natural gas demand worldwide will 
require more than $6 trillion in new 
investment by then. 

Between 1992 and 2005, the U.S. 
industry invested more than $1 trillion - on 


These are not shad-term commitments 
based on one year's income. They represent 
an investment strategy that looks decades 
ahead. Through good yeare and bad yeare. 
To future generations that will need - and 
demand - a great deal more energy than 
we're using today. 

A Me&saga Pam 

America's Oil & Natural Gas Industry 
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How to Lose 
the House 


P resident Bush and Republicans are staring political 
disaster in the face on immigration. The problem 
isn’t that they might enact a bill allowing illegal 
immigrants living in America to earn their way to citizen¬ 
ship, inviting foreign 
workers to come here, and 
beefing up security on the 
2,000-mile border with 
Mexico. No, it would be a 
disaster for Republicans if 
they didn’t pass such a 
bill. 

Rarely has the Ameri¬ 
can public been so in¬ 
volved in a national issue 
as they are today in immi¬ 
gration reform. Everybody 
has an opinion. Everybody 
agrees there’s a crisis 
when, as is the case today, 
hundreds of thousands of 
illegal immigrants are 
streaming across our 
southern border and mil¬ 
lions more are already liv¬ 
ing in this country. The 
public expects action from 
the people who run Wash¬ 
ington—that’s Bush and 
Republicans. But action is 
not what they will get if 
the enforcement-only 
House refuses to compro¬ 
mise. What they will get 
in that case is an impasse. 

And that means the crisis 
endures. 

The American people are not on the side of the House 
Republicans who favor toughened enforcement and noth¬ 
ing more. On the contrary, a national consensus has 
formed around what the president calls “comprehensive” 


immigration reform—that is, impenetrable border securi¬ 
ty plus earned citizenship and a temporary worker pro¬ 
gram. But there’s a wrinkle in the Senate. Democrats are 
certain to filibuster legislation consisting solely of enforce¬ 
ment. So it can’t pass. 
However, their constituen¬ 
cy groups, particularly 
immigrant groups, won’t 
permit Democrats to 
block a comprehensive 
bill. So it, and only it, can 
pass in the Senate. 

Once the Senate ap¬ 
proves an all-inclusive 
bill. House Republicans 
will have a decision to 
make. Will they accept a 
broader bill, even if it con¬ 
tains what they consider 
to be amnesty for illegals, 
or will they insist on the 
enforcement-only ap¬ 
proach they took in the 
measure they passed in the 
House last December? 

There’s a wrinkle in 
the House, too. Immigra¬ 
tion reform may be killed 
altogether unless a majori¬ 
ty of Republicans backs a 
broader bill. Why? Be¬ 
cause House Republican 
leaders don’t want to be 
put in the politically awk¬ 
ward position of relying 
on Democrats to approve a 
comprehensive bill—while a majority of Republicans 
holds out for narrower legislation. But if they persist in 
holding out, immigration reform may die. 

That would leave Republicans vulnerable to the 
charge that they voted against stepped-up border security. 
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And the charge would have the added value of being true. 
Do Republicans, already facing an anti-Bush, anti-Repub- 
lican mood, want this further stumbling block as they 
seek reelection this fall? Those in overwhelmingly Repub¬ 
lican districts may not have to worry. But what about 
those in marginal districts? 

The last time the public was this engaged in a policy 
issue was 1994, when President Clinton’s health care plan 
was being debated. But there was a critical difference then. 
Once the idea took hold that there was no health care cri¬ 
sis in America—there still isn’t—health care reform began 
to fade. It turned out to be postponable. 

Immigration reform is not. There really is an immi¬ 
gration crisis. In fact, the very Republicans who want an 
immigration bill limited to enforcement are largely 
responsible for having brought to the attention of all 
Americans the fact that a crisis exists and must be dealt 
with urgently. For them to prevent a bill now would be 
political suicide. It would all but guarantee Democratic 
capture of the House on November 7. “We’re in control,” 
says Republican senator Mel Martinez of Florida. “We’re 
in charge. And if we don’t produce, it would be a terrible 
failure. It would be handing the other side a win.” A big 
win. 

Imagine the effect it would have on Bush’s presidency. 
Bush is struggling as it is. It was bad enough when his 
lonely effort to reform Social Security last year flopped. 
Failure to deliver on immigration reform, the single 
biggest domestic issue of the decade, would mark the end 
of the Bush presidency as an effective political force. Bush 
would become the lamest of lame ducks. His final two 
years in the White House would be painful. 

Passing a bill would have the opposite effect. It would 
help revive Bush and improve Republican prospects in 


the fall election. It would show they had come to grips 
with a national crisis. Bush and Republicans would have 
done so not only by strengthening border enforcement, 
but also by keeping faith with the American tradition of 
welcoming and assimilating immigrants. 

Enforcement-only Republicans have both political and 
substantive grounds for compromise. Bush and Senate 
Republicans have gone out of their way to fashion a bill 
that takes seriously their legitimate concern for security. 
The Senate voted for 370 miles of triple fencing along the 
border. It adopted English as the national language. It 
established tough requirements for earning citizenship. It 
cut the temporary worker program to 200,000 immigrants 
a year from 325,000. 

More concessions may be needed, such as a cap on the 
number of green cards issued to foreigners to work in the 
United States. Those who come to America as guest work¬ 
ers and want to be American citizens could be forced to 
return to their home country before climbing on the citi¬ 
zenship track. 

And then there is the swipe card. The technology is 
now available to produce a biometric card, using charac¬ 
teristics unique to each holder, that cannot be counterfeit¬ 
ed. This would mean that any immigrant without a swipe 
card could not get a job in this country. An employer 
would have no excuse for hiring them. This would wipe 
away much of the incentive to come to America illegally. 

This fall, there’s no doubt Bush and Republicans will 
wage a strong negative campaign against Democrats. But 
they also must provide voters with a powerful reason—a 
striking positive achievement—for voting Republican. 
Passage of an immigration bill would do exactly that. Fail¬ 
ure to pass a bill would bring on defeat. 

—Fred Bames, for the Editors 


So Many Books, So Little Time 

WEEKLY STANDARD subscribers are a literary bunch. Individually, they buy nearly $200 worth of books 
every month. As a group,that's a market of more than $15,000,000 worth of book purchases—every 30 
days* Politics, current events, history, science, poetry, fiction. You name it, they buy it. 

Luckily for book advertisers, THE WEEKLY STANDARD will publish its annual Summer Reading Issue on 
June 26,2006. With an expanded Books & Arts section that features reviews by some of America's most 
prominent literary lights, this special issue will be a must-read. 

Shouldn't your title be in front of this group of book buyers? Shouldn't you be advertising your title in 
THE WEEKLY STANDARD'S Summer Reading Issue? 

*Source: Monroe Mendelsohn Research Subscriber Survey 
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The Kindness 
of Strangers 

And the cruelty of some medical ethicists. 
by Sally Satel 


I MAGINE YOU ARE HOOKED UP to a 
machine three times a week for 
hours at a time. The machine 
extracts deadly bodily toxins from 
your blood that your kidneys can no 
longer clear themselves. You come 
back from these dialysis sessions 
exhausted and depressed; mean¬ 
while, dialysis itself takes a toll on 
your heart and generally shortens 
your lifespan. 

This is the life of Lisa Cunning¬ 
ham, a 40-year-old mother and for¬ 
mer social worker who lives outside 
of Boston. Her kidney failure was 
caused by Type 1 diabetes that she’s 
had for years. Her only hope for bet¬ 
ter health and the semblance of a 
normal life is a kidney transplant. 
Until then she must continue to wait 
on the national list—which pairs 
deceased (cadaver) donors with 
potential transplant recipients—for 
at least five more years, because the 
demand for organs far outstrips sup¬ 
ply. Lisa tells me her doctor says she 
might not live five years. 

Many people in this position turn 
to living donors. Such donation is 
possible because people have two kid¬ 
neys, and a healthy person can lead a 
normal life with a single good one. 
Lisa turned to relatives, but they too 
had diabetes or wanted to preserve 
their kidneys in case their children 
developed it. She was desperate. 

So when Rob Haneisen, a reporter 
at the Metro West Daily News in 
Framingham, Mass., who has writ¬ 
ten about people in situations like 
hers, asked Lisa if he could inter¬ 
view her for a story, she jumped. Per- 
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haps former colleagues, long lost 
friends, or a Good Samaritan would 
read about her and volunteer to 
donate. Lisa had even begun coordi¬ 
nating with Beth Israel Deaconess 
Medical Center to prepare for a 
transplant, should a donor come for¬ 
ward as a result of the News article 
that ran on April 16. 

Enter Dr. Douglas Hanto, head of 
the transplant division at Beth 
Israel. He had heard about Lisa’s 
circumstance when Haneisen called 
him for an interview as part of the 
story. Before speaking to the 
reporter, Hanto had his staff phone 
Lisa right away to deliver shocking 
news: Beth Israel would flatly refuse 
to do her transplant if the only 
donor she could find was a kind- 
hearted stranger who responded to 
the article. 

“We are in favor of donors coming 
forward and donating to the next 
person on the waiting list,” Hanto 
told Haneisen. And how many have 
done that so far over the years, the 
reporter asked? “Just a couple,” 
Hanto admitted. Also puzzling is 
Hanto’s assertion: “We have hun¬ 
dreds of people on the waiting list. If 
we support some favored status for 
one patient, how can we really say 
we are being fair and looking out for 
all our patients?” 

The fact is that Lisa harms 
nobody if a stranger responds to her 
story and comes to her aid. In fact, 
she helps people on the list because 
she is taken out of the cadaver-wait¬ 
ing queue and others can move up. 

The real story here is the sorry 
state of the waiting list, maintained 
by the nonprofit United Network for 
Organ Sharing (UNOS) under a 


monopoly contract with the Depart¬ 
ment of Health and Human Ser¬ 
vices. About 92,000 Americans are 
on the list, most waiting for kidneys, 
yet only one-fourth will receive 
transplants within the next year. 
Eighteen people die every day 
because they have not found a donor 
in time. 

That is why Lisa and so many 
like her have resorted to public 
notice or have joined websites aimed 
at pairing recipients with altruistic 
strangers who go online in the hope 
of literally saving someone’s life. 

I know because I appealed to one 
of those websites. In 2004, I learned 
I had end-stage renal disease, and in 
order to stave off dreaded dialysis 
(which my doctor predicted would 
be necessary within a year or less), I 
searched for a donor. I have no sib¬ 
lings, and friends did not pan out, so 
last fall I turned to a website, 
MatchingDonors.com. The site is sup¬ 
ported in part by fees from patients 
who post their profile. A 30-day 
membership, for instance, costs 
$295. But fees can be waived with a 
showing of financial need. 

As I investigated web-based dona¬ 
tion in general, I was stunned to 
read of Hanto’s stance. As a member 
of UNOS’s ethics committee, in 
addition to his Beth Israel appoint¬ 
ment, Hanto is quoted regularly on 
the topic. For example, I read about 
him in the tale of Alex Crionas. Alex 
was on dialysis in Orange City, 
Florida, and started his own website 
in 2004 to attract potential donors. 
Hanto was appalled. During his 
tenure as head of the ethics commit¬ 
tee at the American Society of Trans¬ 
plant Surgeons in 2004, he went so 
far as to ask its members to boycott 
privately arranged transplants. 

Hanto is not a lone obstructionist. 
Arthur Caplan, bioethicist at the 
University of Pennsylvania, told the 
News that web-based donation and 
ads amount to a “high-priced beg¬ 
ging campaign,” and he disapproves. 
After all, he says, such efforts com¬ 
prise an “attempt to subvert the wait¬ 
ing list.” Benjamin Hippen, a trans¬ 
plant nephrologist in North Caro- 
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Could 7/7 Have 
Been Stopped? 

Only with more wiretaps and interrogations. 

by Gary Schmitt 


lina, believes this concern sidesteps a 
crucial issue. It is the broken system 
that makes “begging” necessary. 

“A commitment to equal treat¬ 
ment is key to maintaining our 
patients’ trust,” Hippen says, “but if 
recipients view the waiting list as 
simply an equal opportunity to die, 
we will lose that trust, and deserved¬ 
ly so.” 

New York University medical 
center is another place that refuses 
to perform transplants for patients 
who meet their prospective donor 
through MatchingDonors. The staff 
fret, incredibly, over the fact that 
some people have the means to 
afford Internet access and others 
don’t. Never mind that these days 
almost anyone can get access for free 
at a public library. The message is 
clear: A slowly dying patient must 
not take any initiative to save his 
own life, even though the status quo, 
inexplicably extolled by Hanto and 
others, is pitifully inadequate. 

Good news for Lisa came just 
days after Metro West Daily News ran 
her story. A woman with the same 
blood type—the only requirement 
for a healthy, interested donor—told 
Lisa she would give her a kidney. 
Now the two are going through the 
required medical testing for the 
transplant—at another hospital. 
(Good news came for me when a 
generous friend heard about my sit¬ 
uation and proved to be a good 
match.) 

This is a blessing for Lisa, and for 
those behind her on the waiting list. 
But tens of thousands still languish 
on the list. We need imaginative pilot 
projects that increase the number of 
organs for the purpose of saving 
lives. The stewards of the waiting list 
should learn something from initia¬ 
tives like MatchingDonors.com —not 
decry them. We need physicians and 
bioethicists with better ideas about 
extricating us from a system that lets 
people needing organs die every day. 
Dr. Hanto should welcome the next 
Lisa and thank the kind soul who 
offers her a kidney, not lock the 
doors of his operating room to keep 
them out. ♦ 


O N July 7, 2005, in London, 
shortly before 9 A.M., three 
suicide bombers blew them¬ 
selves up and destroyed the subway 
cars they were riding in, killing 39 and 
injuring nearly 700 commuters. About 
an hour later, another suicide bomber 
got on a double-decker bus—crowded 
with men, women, and children who 
jumped on board following the clo¬ 
sure of the London Underground— 
and detonated the bomb hidden in his 
rucksack; this attack killed 13 more 
people and injured more than a hun¬ 
dred. Although aware of a high threat 
posed by Islamic radicals at the time, 
the British government was neverthe¬ 
less taken completely by surprise by 
the most deadly attacks ever in peace¬ 
time Britain. 

Now two long-anticipated govern¬ 
ment reports on the bombings have 
been completed and made public. 
The first, the Blair government’s 
“official” version of the 7/7 attacks, is 
a narrative of what happened and an 
overview of what was known and not 
known at the time about the bombers. 
Its concluding note is that the “case 
demonstrates the real difficulty for 
law enforcement agencies and local 
communities in identifying potential 
terrorists.” 

The second report was issued by 
the Intelligence and Security Com¬ 
mittee, the Parliament’s cross-party 
oversight body for Britain’s domestic 
and foreign intelligence community. 
Somewhat more analytic and inves¬ 
tigative, the committee’s report 
attempts to assess how well British 
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intelligence, especially MI-5, the 
domestic security service, performed 
in the run-up to the bombings, 
whether any intelligence was over¬ 
looked that could have prevented the 
attacks, and what lessons can be 
learned from what did happen. Its 
conclusion: With hindsight, some 
leads were probably missed that could 
have increased the chances of pre¬ 
venting the attacks, but—given the 
number of urgent, higher priority 
investigations going on and the real¬ 
ity of limited MI-5 resources—the 
decisions not to follow up on those 
leads “were understandable.” Echo¬ 
ing the limitations theme of the gov¬ 
ernment’s report, the committee con¬ 
cludes that it has “been struck by the 
sheer scale of the [terrorist] problem 
that our intelligence and security 
agencies face and their comparatively 
small capacity to cover it.” 

And, to the extent the two reports 
are accurate, the difficulties British 
intelligence and security services 
faced in uncovering the terrorist plot 
were indeed daunting. 

To start, none of the four suicide 
bombers stood out as an obvious 
Islamic extremist. Mohammad 
Sidique Khan, the apparent leader of 
the group, was ethnically Pakistani 
but a second-generation British citi¬ 
zen, as were two of the other bombers. 
(The fourth bomber was Jamaican 
born, had moved with his mother to 
Britain as a youngster, and converted 
to Islam after his mother did in 2000.) 
While religious, Khan didn’t openly 
avow radical, violent behavior. To the 
contrary, he had spoken out against 
the al Qaeda attacks of 9/11. This was 
not true of two others in the group 
but, again, they were no different 
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from thousands of other British Mus¬ 
lims and, more important, were not 
known associates of any would-be ter¬ 
rorists that MI-5 or the local Special 
Branches would have been tracking. 
Nor were any of the four embedded in 
some deeply impoverished, alienated 
subgroup of immigrants. All in all, 
Khan and the other suicide bombers 
seemed hardly out of the ordinary 
when set against a sea of other Mus¬ 
lim immigrants who had poured into 
Britain over the previous decades. 

Compounding the problem for 
British intelligence was that 
Khan and his fellow 
bombers were security con¬ 
scious. They rented a safe 
house in which to mix the 
bombs’ chemicals in an area 
with a transient student pop¬ 
ulation—that is, in an area 
where four young men could 
come and go without being 
noticed. They used chemi¬ 
cals that were not expensive, 
could be bought “off-the- 
shelf,” and didn’t require 
great expertise to assemble 
into bombs. To make detec¬ 
tion even less likely, Khan 
and company were careful in 
their cell phone use and only 
used rental cars for pre¬ 
attack planning runs. And, 
finally, probably aware that Britain’s 
mosques were no longer free of prying 
government eyes, Khan appears to 
have recruited the others and planned 
the attack in private settings that were 
not likely to be monitored by British 
police or security. 

Of course, there are no perfect con¬ 
spiracies. And the terrorists of 7/7 left 
trails that, if followed, might have 
allowed British security to unravel 
the plot. 

First, as both reports note, Khan 
was someone MI-5 had come across 
“in the periphery of another investi¬ 
gation” and was, potentially, interest¬ 
ed in knowing more about. But, as the 
reports also note, MI-5 didn’t have the 
resources or the manpower to moni¬ 
tor someone who, absent more telling 
intelligence, was not a “primary 
investigative target.” MI-5’s caseload 


was exploding. In 2001, it had 250 
such targets; by July 2005, the target 
list was approaching 800. MI-5 
resources were expanding but not at a 
rate that allowed them to keep up 
with the case load—let alone, as the 
parliamentary committee argued, 
generate many new leads. 

If there is any smoking gun when 
it comes to the failure of British intel¬ 
ligence and the July 2005 bombings, 
it’s the fact that there appears to have 
been knowledge of Khan’s role as a 
possible al Qaeda fellow traveler 


among the post-9/11 detainees in both 
Pakistan and Guantanamo. What is 
known for sure is that Khan had trav¬ 
eled to Pakistan in 2003 and late 2004. 
And while he was only one of several 
hundred thousand U.K. residents 
who visited Pakistan for a month or 
longer in 2004, at least one detainee, 
and perhaps a second, subsequently 
recognized Khan and knew about his 
efforts to reach out to Muslim extrem¬ 
ists while there. 

In addition, the government’s 
report takes note of the fact that in the 
run-up to the bombings themselves, 
the terrorists appeared to be in rela¬ 
tively constant phone contact with an 
individual or individuals in Pakistan. 
Although “it is not known who this 
was or the content of the contacts,” 
according to the report, “the methods 
used, designed to make it difficult to 


identify the individual, make the con¬ 
tacts look suspicious.” 

Of course, it is impossible to know 
whether, if these “leads” had been fol¬ 
lowed up, the bombings would have 
been prevented. Nevertheless, the 
irony here is what would have been 
required to crack the case—informa¬ 
tion gained from detainee interroga¬ 
tions and from listening in on calls 
made to terrorist suspects abroad. 
Both are practices pushed by the 
Bush White House and roundly 
reviled by London’s elite. 

Tellingly, the committee 
report points out that only a 
tiny fraction of the increased 
funding for counterterrorism 
allocated by the British gov¬ 
ernment prior to 7/7 went to 
the Government Communi¬ 
cations Headquarters 

(GCHQ)—Britain’s NS A 

equivalent. According to the 
same report, it appears that’s 
about to change—along with 
a boost in the Secret Ser¬ 
vices’ (MI-6) counterterrorist 
efforts in places like Pakistan 
g> and a renewed effort to get 
I the “Special Branches” of 
% Britain’s police departments 
5 more deeply involved in 
o tracking potential terrorist 
cells in local communities. 

None of this comes a moment too 
soon. Throughout the 1990s, London 
became home to some of the world’s 
most vocal and active Islamic extrem¬ 
ists. In turn, young Muslims from 
Britain flowed—largely unmonitored 
—in and out of Pakistan and Afghan¬ 
istan. London, the joke was, had 
become “Londonistan.” 

Well, it’s a joke no more. Since last 
July, MI-5 reports that three new ter¬ 
rorist attacks have been foiled. Yet, if 
the British public wants “greater 
assurance against the possibility of 
attacks,” the parliamentary commit¬ 
tee openly admits that “some increase 
in intrusive activity by the UK’s intel¬ 
ligence and security Agencies is the 
inevitable consequence.” And “even 
then,” it concedes, it is “highly 
unlikely that it will be possible to stop 
all attacks.” ♦ 
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More Fallout from 
the Cartoon Jihad? 

Euro-Muslims show a surprising new moderation. 

by Stephen Schwartz 


London 

ave Sunni Muslim leaders, 
in Saudi Arabia and in 
Western Europe, turned a 
corner toward a new and positive 
attitude in relating to the Judeo- 
Christian world? A conference con¬ 
voked, on short notice, at the Wilton 
Park center in England this month 
by the British Foreign Office and 
the Organization of the Islamic Con¬ 
ference holds out grounds for opti¬ 
mism. The Islamic Conference is the 
association of 57 Muslim-majority 
countries headquartered in Jeddah, 
Saudi Arabia. Its last Muslim world 
summit, held in December in Mec¬ 
ca, called for new approaches to a 
wide range of issues relating to 
Islam. 

Some of the participants at 
Wilton Park had attended still 
another meeting, this one organized 
by the Organization for Security and 
Cooperation in Europe (OSCE). On 
the subject of Islam in Europe, it was 
held in Warsaw in September 2005, 
mere weeks after the London terror 
bombings of July 2005. In Warsaw, 
the message from Western European 
Muslim leaders had been uniformly 
defiant and aggrieved. None of the 
participants had shown any willing¬ 
ness to admit the guilt of radical 
Islamists in the threat of a global 
clash of civilizations. 

At Wilton Park, by contrast, the 
tone was almost entirely moderate, 
and many present, from countries as 
disparate as Senegal and Bangla¬ 
desh, expressed significant disquiet 
at the growing alienation between 
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West and East. The Wilton Park 
meeting included much discussion 
of last winter’s “cartoon controver¬ 
sy” over the publication of carica¬ 
tures of the prophet Muhammad in a 
Danish newspaper and the angry 
and even violent reaction in some 
Muslim quarters. A substantial dele¬ 
gation of non-Muslim Danish offi¬ 
cials at the conference were treated 
with polite respect, while debate in 
the corridors was lively. 

Conversations with a number of 
those attending left the impression 
that the cartoon controversy had 
produced an effect nobody expected: 
It had made ordinary Muslims in 
Western Europe realize how fast 
their situation could take a sharp 
turn for the worse. One Muslim 
born in Africa and living in a major 
Western European city, speaking not 
for attribution, told me, “After 9/11, 
Westerners were shocked; after 7/7, 
they were angry; but after the car¬ 
toon affair they are simply contemp¬ 
tuous of us. They think we are stu¬ 
pid, easily manipulated, and offend¬ 
ed by trivial matters. And increas¬ 
ingly, we feel they do not want us 
around.” 

Islamic Conference secretary gen¬ 
eral Ekmeleddin Ihsanoglu, a Turk¬ 
ish professor, supported the percep¬ 
tion that the cartoon affair had come 
as a bucket of cold water on the 
heads of Muslim leaders. “Existing 
dialogue mechanisms [between 
Western European governments and 
Muslims] have failed,” he said. “All 
the activities and contributions of 
the past appeared to be insufficient 
when a challenge tested the true 
meaning and purpose of dialogue.” 
Ihsanoglu went on to call for “recon¬ 


ciliation between the West and 
Islam.” In a column published by 
the Cairo daily Al-Ahram and dis¬ 
tributed as an Islamic Conference 
document at Wilton Park, Ihsanoglu 
elaborated, describing “decades of 
initiatives and attempts for a dia¬ 
logue between the Islamic world and 
the West. . . . The dialogue took 
many forms and [involved] various 
themes. However, it is very difficult 
to assert that it led anywhere.” 

The Islamic Conference, although 
financed by the Saudis, has come 
under the administration of the 
Turks, whose history of secularism 
and desire for acceptance in Europe 
may have been the determining fac¬ 
tors in making the discussions at 
Wilton Park notably calm. At the 
Warsaw OSCE meeting last year, 
Turkish diplomat Omur Orhun was 
the only person even to mention the 
problem of Islamist extremism, and 
he did so at the conclusion of the 
conference, in a near-whisper. At 
Wilton Park, Orhun recognized that 
European Christians and Muslims 
live in “parallel . . . mutually exclu¬ 
sive societies” and argued that the 
solution is not to reinforce Muslim 
separatism by preaching radical ide¬ 
ology, but to make further efforts 
toward civic integration. 

Sharp criticism of Muslim behav¬ 
ior was voiced by Asma Jahangir, a 
Pakistani woman who serves as a 
special rapporteur on freedom of 
religion at the United Nations. 
Jahangir cited the International 
Covenant on Civil and Political 
Rights, which affirms the right of 
religious conversion (phrased as 
“freedom to have or adopt a religion 
or belief of one’s choice”). She spoke 
against blasphemy laws, declaring 
that “the rigorous protection of reli¬ 
gions may create an atmosphere of 
intolerance.” 

Jahangir pointed out that threats 
had been made against a U.N. inves¬ 
tigator on Sudan, Caspar Biro, by 
Sudanese authorities in 1994, for 
allegedly insulting Islam—an ongo¬ 
ing problem in that tragic land. She 
was particularly acute in noting that 
critical analysis of blasphemy laws 
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has itself been labeled blasphemy. In 
a survey of countries in which 
school textbooks promote disrespect 
for other religions, she cited Saudi 
Arabia as a specific Muslim exam¬ 
ple—in the presence of an official 
Saudi representative. 

P ondering the contrast between 
the Warsaw meeting last year 
and the Wilton Park discussions 
suggests another explanation for the 
difference in rhetoric. The 2005 con¬ 
fab was held under the auspices of 
the OSCE, which embodies relent¬ 
less political correctness. The 
OSCE’s 2006 meeting on Islamic 
issues, which took place in Warsaw 
after the Wilton Park encounter, 
included representatives of the Sau¬ 
di-backed Arab American Institute 
(AAI), headed by James Zogby, and 
the American-Arab Anti-Discrimi¬ 
nation Committee (ADC), neither of 
which is involved with Islamic mat¬ 
ters, but both of which are ven¬ 
omous in their propaganda against 
Israel and the United States. 

The OSCE also invited the Mus¬ 
lim Public Affairs Council (MPAC) 
into its tent. MPAC remains notori¬ 
ous for the quick response of its 
executive director, Salam al-Maray- 
ati, to the horrors of September 11, 
2001. That afternoon, he went on 
Los Angeles radio station KCRW 
and said, “We should put the state of 
Israel on the suspect list [in the Twin 
Towers and Pentagon attacks] 
because I think this diverts attention 
from what’s happening in the Pales¬ 
tinian territories.” 

But the Islamic Conference and 
the Saudis turned not to the OSCE 
but to the British government as a 
cosponsor for their consultations 
this year. And the Blair govern¬ 
ment’s stand alongside the United 
States was forthrightly expressed in 
an opening speech by U.K. minister 
of state in the Foreign Office Kim 
Howells, a tough former miners’ 
union official from Wales. Howells 
said that military “action in 
Afghanistan and Iraq had nothing to 
do with the faith of Islam but with 


the political and security issues that 
these countries posed.” He went on 
to ridicule those who claim the Iraq 
intervention was motivated by oil. 

Howells’s candor seems to have 
had an effect. At the end of the 
Wilton Park event, Bashy Quraishy, 
an Indian Muslim minority-rights 
monitor who lives in Denmark and 
distinguished himself at the 2005 
Warsaw conference by his virulent 
attacks on Western media and on 
George W. Bush, proposed that 
European Muslim groups open a 
serious dialogue with Jewish groups, 


U .s. Middle East policy is 
undergoing an identity cri¬ 
sis. The giddy days of roll¬ 
back seem like a distant memory 
now, as a president who staked his 
historical legacy on Arab democracy 
grants Gamal Mubarak an audience 
at the White House while his father’s 
government is beating and arresting 
protesters in the streets of Cairo. Is 
regional transformation rolling up its 
tent? Have all the sticks turned into 
carrots? And why is Washington so 
thrilled at reestablishing full diplo¬ 
matic relations with Libya? If it is to 
illustrate what benefits are in store 
for another prominent power in the 
region should it abandon its own 
nuclear program, then maybe there 
should also be a counterexample of 
what happens to dangerously intran¬ 
sigent Middle Eastern regimes. 
Because Iran is looking increasingly 
unimpressed by the posture of the 
Bush White House. 


Lee Smith, a Hudson Institute visiting fellow 
based in Beirut, is writing a book on Arab 
culture. 


putting aside past disagreements in 
the interest of a common continen¬ 
tal civility. 

Some European Muslims, then, 
have understood that unless they 
adapt to Western European norms, 
they face, to paraphrase the Turkish 
diplomat Orhun, further deteri¬ 
oration of the social environment in 
which they live. If Euro-Muslims 
have turned the corner toward a new 
recognition of their responsibilities, 
optimism about the defeat of the 
radicals and their jihad may be 
justified. ♦ 


The White House has pointedly 
explained that Iran’s nuclear program 
is a threat to Israel, but Tehran is per¬ 
haps a more pressing problem for 
Gulf Cooperation Council members 
Oman, the United Arab Emirates, 
Kuwait, Bahrain, Qatar, and especial¬ 
ly Saudi Arabia. Speculations by 
Iranian president Mahmoud 
Ahmadinejad about post-Zionist 
geography are alarming, to say the 
least, but Israel has a nuclear deter¬ 
rent. The Gulf countries, which in 
the past have shown neither the abili¬ 
ty nor desire to protect themselves, 
depend entirely on the United States 
for their security. 

And that’s why Washington isn’t 
talking much about Gulf state con¬ 
cerns: to avoid putting an important 
ally in an awkward position. The U.S. 
security umbrella has in the past 
caused blowback in the Gulf. 
Remember that the presence of 
American troops in the land of the 
two holy shrines compromised the 
legitimacy of the Saudi royal family 
and rallied supporters to Osama bin 
Laden’s cause. Thus the Gulf states 
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themselves have been almost silent 
on Iran’s nuclear program. “Some 
people are praying that the United 
States can stop Iran but won’t say so 
publicly,” says Tareq al-Homayed, 
editor-in-chief of the pan-Arab Lon- 
don-based daily Asharq Al-Awsat. 
“They don’t want to be seen as acting 
alongside the United States.” 

“Iran has conducted an effective 
‘public diplomacy’ campaign,” says 
Emile el-Hokayem, a Middle East 
analyst at the Henry L. Stimson Cen¬ 
ter in Washington, who has just 
returned from Tehran. “Arab popula¬ 
tions are fertile ground for Iran’s 
anti-U.S., anti-Israel propaganda [and 
accept] Iran’s arguments about Israel, 
imperialism, U.S. hegemonic ambi¬ 
tions, and distaste for an Islamic 
nuclear power.” 

In other words, the nuclear pro¬ 
gram is just a part of Tehran’s larger 
game. With Saddam gone, there is an 
opening for someone to wage the 
fight for the liberation of Jerusalem 
and hold high the burning banner of 
anti-Americanism. The fact that a 
Persian, Shiite state is doing the dirty 
work of mainstream Sunni Arabism 
is hugely discomforting to Arab 
regimes. Egypt’s Hosni Mubarak was 
only the most recent Sunni Arab 
ruler to vent his grief in sectarian 
terms, when he told an Arab TV 
audience last month, “Most of the 
Shias are loyal to Iran, and not to the 
countries they are living in.” 

No doubt the rulers of Saudi Ara¬ 
bia, Bahrain, and Kuwait consider 
their large number of Shia subjects a 
potential fifth column, but for the 
president of Egypt, where the Shia 
population is negligible, to believe as 
much indicates the high level of anxi¬ 
ety throughout the region. The 
longer-term strategic threat the Iran¬ 
ian nuclear program represents is that 
if the Islamic Republic gets the bomb, 
others will want one too, including 
perhaps Egypt. And if large black 
holes start to appear in a military bud¬ 
get that is mostly transparent thanks 
to an annual $1.3 billion in U.S. mili¬ 
tary aid, then a part of the Middle East 
that has been relatively peaceful for 
the last 30 years may heat up again. 


“The Arab-Israeli zone is actually 
stable compared with the Gulf,” says 
Martin Kramer, a fellow at the Wash¬ 
ington Institute for Near East Policy. 
“There is a Pax Americana around 
Israel that binds the state actors. But 
the United States is undermining the 
order it worked decades to create by 
advocating the empowerment of non¬ 
state actors—the most prominent of 
which are Islamists.” 

First, Hezbollah became part of 
the Lebanese government, and then 
Hamas became the entire govern¬ 
ment of the Palestinian Authority. 
For the time being, then, the “peace 
process” is finished, a sea change in 
U.S. policy that would be hard to 
overstate. The peace process not only 
established the Pax Americana, it also 
neutralized a weapon, the Palestinian 
groups, that the radical regimes had 
used against the Gulf states and Jor¬ 
dan. Even if Syria had not recently 
been accused of arming Hamas mili¬ 
tants to carry out operations against 
Jordan, the current situation would 
still look a lot like the pre-1973 Mid¬ 
dle East. 

The Iranians have essentially tak¬ 
en a page out of the modern Middle 
East political playbook, where the 
adventurist regimes try to undermine 
their rivals by espousing and funding 
radical causes. Ahmadinejad is the 
new Nasser, and there’s no reason to 
think the Iranians can’t bluff them¬ 
selves into a disastrous war with 
Israel just as Nasser’s Egypt did in 
1967 (he also wanted to dominate the 
Gulf). Ahmadinejad’s ascendance and 
rhetorical flourishes have effectively 
driven a wedge between the Gulf 
states, which are terrified of him, and 
the radicals of the Mashreq region— 
Syria, Lebanon, and the Palestinian 
Authority—where ordinary Arabs are 
delighting yet again in visions of an 
anti-Zionist apocalypse, even one 
that threatens their own existence. It 
is telling that many regional analysts 
think Hezbollah’s arsenal of rockets 
constitutes a deterrent against any 
Israeli attack on Iran, apparently 
without recalling that the Egyptian 
air force was destroyed on the ground 
as the opening move of the 1967 war. 


Pressure on Syria would be a logi¬ 
cal move to counter Iran. Damascus, 
says Tony Badran, research fellow at 
the Foundation for the Defense of 
Democracies, is not only “Iran’s cen¬ 
tral client-proxy, but has also played 
the mediator between [Iran] and the 
Gulf states.” The Syrian foreign min¬ 
ister recently visited Kuwait with 
reassurances from Tehran about “the 
peaceful nature of the Iranian nuclear 
program.” 

For the Syrians, such a role 
amounts to playing both sides of the 
street. The Gulf states may assume 
that in the end Syrian president 
Bashar Assad will have no choice but 
to return to the Sunni Arab fold: 
With a 70 percent Sunni Arab major¬ 
ity, the minority Alawite regime pre¬ 
sumably cannot afford to stand with 
the Iranians at crunch time. Maybe 
that’s true. Certainly it’s true that the 
Saudis do not want another neigh¬ 
boring regime changed, and the con¬ 
sequent chaos spreading out from 
Damascus. However, what the Gulf 
Cooperation Council wants or 
believes is beside the point, because 
in the end it is Washington that is 
going to be held responsible by 
everyone. 

The final U.N. investigation report 
into the assassination of former 
Lebanese prime minister Rafik 
Hariri is due next month, and if it 
implicates key figures in the Syrian 
regime, then the Syrians will heat 
things up across the region, which 
will suit Iran’s aims as well; if it does 
not single out members of the ruling 
clique, it will show that there is no 
price to pay for malfeasance. 

From the beginning of the investi¬ 
gation, there was no obvious mecha¬ 
nism for putting Syrian suspects 
behind bars, and there is none now. 
So Damascus may be right to believe 
it can safely wait out the Bush presi¬ 
dency, which is back on its heels any¬ 
way. It is Syria that all of the most 
radical elements in the region, espe¬ 
cially the Iranians, are watching. 
More and more, they seem to be com¬ 
ing to the same conclusion as 
Ahmadinejad: So that is how you talk 
to the Americans. Defy them. ♦ 
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Reading Ahmadinej ad 
in Washington 

The Iranian president’s letter needs to he taken seriously 


By Hillel Fradkin 

W ill the United States declare war on the 
Islamic Republic of Iran? For months, 
this question has been the theme of 
diplomatic and public discourse—with 
horror usually expressed at the idea. 
But it now seems that we have this backwards. For the 
import of the letter that Mahmoud Ahmadinejad, presi¬ 
dent of Iran, sent to President Bush in the first week of 
May is that Ahmadinejad and Iran have declared war on 
the United States. Many reasons are given, but the most 
fundamental is that the United States is a liberal democ¬ 
racy, the most powerful in the world and the leader of all 
the others. Liberal democracy, the letter says, is an affront 
to God, and as such its days are numbered. It would be 
best if President Bush and others realized this and aban¬ 
doned it. But at all events, Iran will help where possible to 
hasten its end. (The full text of the letter, translated into 
English from the original Persian, can be found at 
www.cfr.org/content/publications/attachments/Ahmadine- 
jad%20letter.pdf.) 

Neither the Bush administration nor its many critics 
appear to appreciate the significance, ideological and prac¬ 
tical, of the letter. Nor do they appear to appreciate the 
remarkable boldness of Ahmadinejad personally. For the 
formal characteristics of the letter as well as its substance 
have ancient and modern analogs—letters of Muhammad 
to the Byzantine, Persian, and Ethiopian emperors of his 
day warning them to accept Islam and his rule or suffer 
the consequences, and a letter from Khomeini to Mikhail 
Gorbachev along similar lines. Thus, Ahmadinejad pre¬ 
sents himself as the true heir of Muhammad and 
Khomeini and may even be suggesting that he is a 
founder himself. At the least, he presents himself as the 
spokesman and leader of Islam and the Muslim world in 


Hillel Fradkin is a senior fellow at the Hudson Institute and 
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its entirety, transcending the Shiite/Sunni divide. Both 
this boldness and this claim are consistent with the whole 
series of pronouncements and actions Ahmadinejad has 
taken in the brief period since he was elected last summer. 
But the letter, in its form and substance, raises this to a 
new and much higher level of clarity and power as well as 
menace. 

The Bush administration and its critics have ignored 
all this. They have chosen to view the letter within a nar¬ 
rower prism—the question of negotiations or rather non¬ 
negotiations over Iran’s enrichment of uranium. For the 
administration, the letter contained “nothing new” in this 
regard. For Bush’s critics, it was an “opening,” one that 
could best be exploited if the United States were to drop 
its resistance to direct participation in negotiations with 
Tehran. 

This reaction is not entirely surprising. Ahmadine- 
jad’s letter does have a bearing on the struggle over Iran’s 
pursuit of enriched uranium. Its long catalog of alleged 
U.S. crimes against Muslim interests and states specifi¬ 
cally, and against Africa, Latin America, and the poorer 
parts of the world more generally, mimics the standard 
litany of anti-American complaints. It is intended to fur¬ 
ther undermine support for the United States and weak¬ 
en its position in the confrontation over Iran’s nuclear 
program. In this it may have some success. But for these 
purposes, it need not have presented its critique in a reli¬ 
gious and ideological mode, up to and including the 
charge that Bush is a hypocrite in his claim to be “a fol¬ 
lower of Jesus Christ.” That is, Ahmadinejad could have 
done without the theological “meanderings” about which 
both the administration and its critics complained. 
Indeed, for these purposes it would have been better if he 
had. Bush’s critics—including most recently Russia’s 
Vladimir Putin—like to charge him with hypocrisy, but 
they are by and large not concerned with Christian stan¬ 
dards. And above all, the attack on liberal democracy 
could not be assumed to appeal to secular critics. 

Yet Ahmadinejad did decide to approach the world, 
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Muslim and non-Muslim, theologically—to insist that 
nuclear proliferation is not only an issue of policy but also 
of theology, indeed of the most fundamental and impor¬ 
tant issues of theology. He defends the right not only of 
Iran to nuclear technology but also of all Muslim coun¬ 
tries as Muslim. Indeed they have not only a right but a 
duty to pursue such technology. The issue must be under¬ 
stood in the light of the most fundamental and important 
conflict in the world today as Ahmadinejad sees it—a fun¬ 
damental conflict between Islam and its rivals, most 
immediately liberal democracy as embodied in the United 
States, but also Christianity. 

All of this can be seen partially but still somewhat 
dimly in Ahmadinejad’s emphasis on Christian hypocrisy, 
which may in this context mean two things: violations by 
self-professed Christians of the standards and teachings of 
historic Christianity, or the violation by historic Chris¬ 
tianity of the true teachings of the Prophet Jesus. The lat¬ 
ter is a traditional Islamic view of the defect and even 
crime of historic Christians. In calling upon Bush, as 
Ahmadinejad does emphatically, to embrace the “teach¬ 
ings of the prophets,” he is calling upon him not only to 
abandon liberal democracy but Christianity as well—to 
embrace Islam, to which all the world must ultimately 
submit, and which is gathering momentum in our time. 

T his is the way the letter will be understood and 
received by many Muslims, both inside and out¬ 
side Iran. Far from being simply meandering, the 
letter manages to interweave appeals to two different 
audiences, the non-Muslim and largely secular world 
and the Muslim world. Its objective—to prosecute the 
war on behalf of Islam—unites the two. To that end, it 
aims to divide and weaken Islam’s adversary—the non- 
Muslim world—and to rally the Muslim world behind 
Ahmadinejad. In both respects it seems so far to be suc¬ 
ceeding. Ahmadinejad followed the publication of the 
letter with a visit to Indonesia, the largest and most mod¬ 
erate of all Muslim countries and also very far removed 
from Iran’s usual sphere of concerns. Iran invested heav¬ 
ily in ensuring that he received a warm and even tri¬ 
umphal reception there. Ahmadinejad seems to have 
received praise from Indonesian officials and the leaders 
of other Muslim countries in the region, as well as from 
clerical figures, including the head of Indonesia’s Islamic 
State University, generally regarded as a leader of moder¬ 
ate Islam. Ahmadinejad has not only declared war but 
has taken an interim victory lap. 

But, it may be asked, So what? So what if Ahmadine¬ 
jad has declared that Islam is in fundamental, even mor¬ 
tal, conflict with the rest of the world? Formally that has 


always been the position of the Iranian Revolution. So 
what if he declares that Iran and the Muslim world are 
now on the march and have seized the initiative? The 
power of Iran may be measured in concrete ways and is, 
for now, limited and may remain so if we can only reach 
agreement on halting uranium enrichment. Are 
Ahmadinejad and Iran not further limited by his disabil¬ 
ity that he is a Shiite in a Muslim world that is over¬ 
whelmingly Sunni? And so what if Ahmadinejad implic¬ 
itly lays claim to the mantle of Khomeini? Will he not 
ultimately be constrained by the very regime Khomeini 
established and built, in which he is presently subordi¬ 
nate to others—the regnant ayatollahs, including 
Khamenei the Supreme Guide—with a greater claim on 
authority? Will not the latter constrain him, if only out 
of self-interest and their own ambition to rule? 

So what, in short, if Ahmadinejad wants to see the 
world in theological terms and to believe Islam is on the 
march and he is at its head? So what if he sees fit to bur¬ 
den us with these theological musings? The world, when 
all is said and done, is something else, and his views are 
out of touch with its reality and even, may it be said, 
delusional. 

These objections would be more persuasive if we 
could forget that we have within living memory experi¬ 
ence of revolutionary leaders—for that is what 
Ahmadinejad emphatically is—who faced apparently 
great odds in coming to personal power and great odds 
in taking on the powers of the world and nevertheless 
achieved both. Such people come up with practical if 
brutal solutions to their apparent disabilities. For us, 
who are ever so prudent and cautious, it would be safer 
to entertain the possibility that Ahmadinejad is a man 
who may also find solutions to the obstacles in his way, a 
man who finds great opportunities to be exploited and 
has the cunning and the will to do so. 

Indeed, there is substantial evidence that he has 
already begun. Although subordinate to higher authority 
in the Iranian regime, he came to office in that regime at 
a time when its morale was low. He has managed to 
revive its spirit, especially among the cadres, like the 
militia, on whom it depends. It is a serious question 
whether his superiors—who ever since the rise of the 
reform movement in 1997 have been preoccupied by fear 
of collapse—do not need him as much as he needs them. 

It is true that Ahmadinejad presently occupies a sub¬ 
ordinate office, a deficiency reinforced by the fact that he 
is not a jurist, let alone an ayatollah, and thus lacks the 
credentials for supreme rule as defined by the principle 
of the regime—“the rule of the jurisprudent.” 

But he may be in the process of addressing that diffi¬ 
culty by enlisting a source of authority—the Hidden 
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Islamist women demonstrate against loose veiling after Friday prayer in Tehran, April 28, 2006. 


Imam—consistent with and even superior to that princi¬ 
ple. Ahmadinejad has presented himself as the herald or 
“prophet” of the Hidden Imam—the ultimate, if absent, 
ruler and authority for so-called Twelver Shiism—and 
has gone so far as to claim that he had a vision of the 
Imam, at the U.N. of all places. 

It remains to be seen what further use Ahmadinejad 


may make of this status and the kind of authority it may 
convey and with what success. It would amount to a fur¬ 
ther radicalization of Khomeini’s original radical break 
with the tradition of Twelver Shiism, which opposed and 
still opposes the political engagement of clerics. Formal¬ 
ly it is constrained by the regime Khomeini founded, but 
emotionally it is a plausible extension. At least one aya- 
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tollah is reported to have declared in recent days that 
Ahmadinejad’s letter was the “hand of God.” 

A t all events, there is little evidence that his osten¬ 
sible superiors are inclined to restrain him. Aya¬ 
tollah Khamenei gave a talk prior to the letter 
that endorsed Ahmadinejad’s policies without reserva¬ 
tion. Moreover, Ahmadinejad's supporters in the Basij 
militia and other “revolutionary” institutions have 
announced and begun to implement a purge of “oppo¬ 
nents of the revolution” in key places, including the 
universities. In the presently unforeseeable event that 
his superiors tried to force a showdown, it is not clear 
who would have more “troops.” 

Outside Iran, Ahmadinejad encounters a world of 
opportunities. The non-Muslim countries are very 
much divided over Iran’s ambitions, acting either hesi¬ 
tantly or at cross purposes. Even his main adversary, the 
United States, seems divided and uncertain. 

The Muslim world, for its part, is rich with the 
opportunities created by great longing, great resent¬ 
ment, and great anger. Those longings (for a more glori¬ 
ous role for Islam) and those resentments (over the fall¬ 
en estate of Islam) have been brewing for a long time. 
For those in the Muslim world moved by these senti¬ 
ments, the attacks of September 11, 2001, offered the 
satisfaction of a victory and produced admiration for 
Osama bin Laden and al Qaeda. 

But Osama also promised further victories, that this 
was the beginning, not the end, of the new Islamic jihad. 
And in this he has not been successful, presumably 
because of the vigor of American and allied attacks on al 
Qaeda in Afghanistan and elsewhere. Even in Iraq, 
where al Qaeda under the direction of Abu Musab al 
Zarqawi keeps up the battle, it has not yet achieved its 
aim of driving American forces out and may not. More¬ 
over, its engagement in Iraq has had liabilities for al 
Qaeda, which were the substance of al-Zawahiri’s letter 
of last summer. Al Qaeda as such may be in decline. 

In these circumstances, Ahmadinejad has attempted 
to step into bin Laden’s place as the leader of the radical 
Islamic movement, as the man with the will and capaci¬ 
ty to challenge and threaten the United States. 
Ahmadinejad has already enjoyed some success in parts 
of the Muslim world. This has been accompanied by the 
resurgence of the Muslim Brotherhood in Egypt and 
especially Palestine, where Hamas won control of the 
Palestinian Authority. This has permitted him to assert, 
as he does in his letter, that the forces of radical Islam— 
or, as he would have it, simply Islam—are on a roll. 
Ahmadinejad has bent every effort to support and join 


forces with Hamas and may well succeed. And, as 
always, he has Hezbollah in Lebanon at his disposal. 

From all these developments, the radical movement 
has gained renewed confidence in the claim, first put 
forward by Osama bin Laden, that its adversaries, prin¬ 
cipally the United States, do not have the stomach for a 
long fight, or even a short one. Islam’s enemies can and 
will be pushed back and defeated by radical forces, 
because the latter, unlike their enemies, do not fear 
death and even welcome it. They can even, as 
Ahmadinejad recently said, accept the possibility of 
nuclear war as a necessity of the struggle. Altogether the 
spirits of the radical Islamic movement are high, and 
Ahmadinejad is the most powerful voice of that spirit. 

This renewed ideological vigor and confidence pre¬ 
sent us with a host of difficulties in addition to the more 
material problem of the prospective Iranian bomb. It 
remains to be seen what we can and will do to keep the 
mullahs from obtaining nuclear bombs. Were we to be 
successful by diplomacy—unlikely—or by military 
action—ruled out of bounds by many—it would certain¬ 
ly affect the ideological struggle, as well as be a great 
good in itself. It would do so because it would be a 
defeat, and a significant one, for radical Islam. But given 
the temper of the man and the needs of the Iranian 
regime, it would not end ideological and other kinds of 
warfare. 

For the moment all this is unknown. But what is 
known, or what should be known and deeply grasped, is 
that everything Ahmadinejad—and for that matter the 
radical movement as a whole—does is guided by an ide¬ 
ological vision and commitment. It needs to be 
addressed as such. For the moment and not only for the 
moment, this requires that liberal democrats declare 
that they have no intention of abandoning their way of 
life and see no need to do so, since they are fully pre¬ 
pared to defend it and because that way of life provides 
the resources—political, economic, and military—to 
defend itself. 

It is necessary to inform Ahmadinejad and his radi¬ 
cal allies that they are in for a real fight. This may not 
suffice to lead them to question their fundamental 
assumption and inspiration that we are on the run. But 
it may give pause to the many Muslims and non-Mus¬ 
lims standing on the sidelines, who see radical success 
and do not see American or Western resolve. 

Of course the best person to make the first such dec¬ 
laration is President Bush—not as a Christian but as the 
world’s leading liberal democrat. And not to Ahmadine¬ 
jad, for whom a direct reply would be a victory, but to 
the Iranian people, the Muslim world, and the non- 
Muslim world. ♦ 
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A Plan for Victory 

in Iraq 

Defeat the insurgents militarily — here’s how 


By Frederick W Kagan 

In eastern Ramadi, U.S. Army Capt. Joe Claburn visited a 
house beside an alley from where four guerrillas . . . had 
attacked a guard tower on a U.S. base. . . . Claburn asked 
the man if he was willing to signal U.S. troops when insur¬ 
gents turned up. “I’m telling you sincerely, I cannot cooper¬ 
ate with you,” the man replied, shaking his head. “We know 
you are trying to protect us, but the insurgents would cut 
off my head. We are too frightened to do anything. They’re 
everywhere. They’re probably watching us right now.” 

Associated Press, May 8, 2006 

The security environment and continuing strength of the 
insurgency have made it difficult for the United States to 
transfer security responsibilities to Iraqi forces and progres¬ 
sively draw down U.S. forces. The security situation in Iraq 
has deteriorated since June 2003, with significant increases 
in attacks against Iraqi and coalition forces. In addition, the 
security situation has affected the cost and schedule of 
rebuilding efforts. 

GAO Report to Congress, February 8, 2006 

T he most basic function of any government 
is to provide security to its people. That 
the Iraqi government is currently failing at 
this task in large areas of the country 
reduces the Iraqi population’s willingness 
and ability to support the counterinsurgency effort, 
undermines the government’s legitimacy, hinders the 
political process, and derails reconstruction. It is the 
single most serious problem in Iraq today. Yet coalition 
forces have not stepped in to fill the security gap. 

Establishing security throughout Iraq has always 
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been a stated goal of the coalition forces, but it has never 
been their clear priority. Operations against insurgents 
have consisted mostly of raids and isolated sweeps, 
apparently divorced from any larger strategic aim. The 
coalition has never devised a deployment, or planned an 
operation, aimed at establishing security in the unstable 
areas of Iraq on a large scale. Coalition strategy has 
tended to focus instead on minimizing the role of coali¬ 
tion troops in handling the insurgency and pushing 
indigenous forces into the front of the fight, sometimes 
even when they were unprepared for such a role. The 
Bush administration did articulate the strategy of 
“clear-hold-build” in late 2005, declaring it a “strategy 
for victory.” But U.S. forces have not, on the whole, been 
ordered or permitted to execute that strategy, and do not 
currently seem to intend to do so. 

One of the reasons for this reluctance is the convic¬ 
tion, reinforced by the first battle of Falluja in early 
2004, that coalition forces cannot really perform such 
missions. Generals John Abizaid, George Casey, and 
many others have argued that the mere presence of U.S. 
forces is an irritant, and their active operations against 
insurgents alienate more Iraqis than they win over. Yet a 
number of developments in 2005 should have called this 
assumption sharply into question. 

Coalition forces partnered with Iraqi units were able 
to put down an uprising in Sadr City, a huge predomi¬ 
nantly Shiite district of Baghdad, in early 2005 and then 
clear out a major insurgent stronghold in Tal Afar in 
September. In both cases, skillful preparation, the intel¬ 
ligent and discriminate use of force, and attention to 
vital “nonkinetic” parts of the operation (efforts to 
change local attitudes by improving water and sewer 
systems, building schools and clinics, handing out mili¬ 
tary rations, and so on) led to great and lasting success. 
These operations seriously undermine the argument 
that only the Iraqis can successfully prosecute such 
clear-and-hold missions, though they also show that the 
Iraqi Security Forces (ISF) will not be ready to conduct 
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them on their own for the 
foreseeable future. In fact, 
the present course of “mud¬ 
dling through” while at¬ 
tempting to draw down as 
rapidly as possible is almost 
certain to prolong the insur¬ 
gency, and with it the Amer¬ 
ican troop presence in Iraq. 

Such a prolongation has 
always been problematic 
from a political perspective, 
but it has become worri¬ 
some from a regional per¬ 
spective as well. The United 
States has ground and air 
forces stationed on both the 
western and eastern borders 
of Iran at a time of crisis 
over Iran’s nuclear pro¬ 
grams. In principle, that 
presence should give the 
United States leverage in 
Tehran; the Iranians clearly 
feared this in the immediate 
wake of the invasion of Iraq 
in 2003. But the oft-repeated 
American determination to 
withdraw from Iraq and 
Afghanistan as rapidly as possible, together with the 
continuing violent insurgencies in both countries, has 
turned the tables. The Iranians now derive leverage 
from America’s difficulties on their borders, and may be 
emboldened to press harder on the nuclear issue than 
they would otherwise find comfortable. 

Common wisdom, especially among senior military 
leaders, holds that any thought of combining military 
power with diplomatic, political, economic, and other 
nonkinetic tools to bring the violence in Iraq rapidly 
under control is absurd. When pressed on the 
applicability of the Tal Afar model to problems else¬ 
where in Iraq, officials of CENTCOM (the central com¬ 
mand responsible for U.S. security interests from the 
Horn of Africa, through the Arabian Gulf region, into 
Central Asia) dismiss the relevance of that success by 
pointing to the uniqueness of that town and of the bril¬ 
liant commander of the 3rd Armored Cavalry Regiment, 
which conducted the operation, Colonel H.R. McMas- 
ter. They also dismiss as unattainable the troop levels 
needed to replicate Tal Afar “throughout Iraq.” There is 
no alternative, they declare, to the current strategy. 

As a result, the road not taken—a strategy of actually 


fighting the insurgency to defeat it—has never been 
examined seriously. But is it really impossible to repli¬ 
cate Tal Afar and Sadr City elsewhere in Iraq? Are the 
troop requirements (usually placed in the hundreds of 
thousands) really so large as to make such efforts ridicu¬ 
lous to contemplate? The only way to answer these ques¬ 
tions is to think through a battle plan with care. And 
when appropriate models are applied, the answer that 
emerges is likely to be: It is indeed possible to imagine a 
campaign that would bring more rapid success. No indi¬ 
vidual could devise such a plan alone, and the considera¬ 
tions that follow do not pretend to be a finished blue¬ 
print. Rather, they amount to a kind of opening bid, 
intended to invite a serious examination of the question. 

Military operations alone will not solve Iraq’s prob¬ 
lems. Yet they are essential to maintain political 
progress, support economic and infrastructure develop¬ 
ment, and lower intersectarian and interethnic tensions. 
Iraqi forces must play a central role in any such opera¬ 
tions, especially during the process of clearing out 
insurgents, and they would be the ones to hold and 
build after the coalition had cleared. Even thinking 
about such integrated political-economic-military 
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efforts executed jointly by the coalition and the ISF was 
not possible until about six months ago. The ISF did 
not have the capability to function even on this basic 
level, and coalition forces were only beginning to work 
through the complexities of integrated planning. The 
experiences of 2005, the rapid growth in the capability 
of the ISF, and the seating of a permanent Iraqi govern¬ 
ment now coincide to make possible a strategy for victo¬ 
ry such as the president suggested last year. The plan 
offered here addresses only the military component of 
what would necessarily be a multifaceted program. 

The Security Problem in Iraq 
raq today presents four military challenges: insur¬ 
gency among the Sunni Arabs, the growth of Shiite 
militias, Islamist terrorism conducted by “A1 Qaeda 
in Iraq” and related organizations, and a breakdown of 
law and order in some areas. American military strategy 
since the beginning of the insurgency has largely focused 
on Islamist terrorism. After the February bombing of the 
al- Askariya mosque in Samarra, however, General John 
Abizaid testified at a Senate hearing that, as the New 
York Times put it, “sectarian violence in Iraq was replac¬ 
ing the insurgency as the greatest threat to security and 
stability.” From the beginning of the insurgency, Ameri¬ 
can strategy for handling the Sunni insurrection has cen¬ 
tered on helping the Iraqis to defeat the rebels, rather 
than doing it for them. Coalition efforts to clear out spe¬ 
cific trouble areas, such as Falluja, Tal Afar, and the 
Upper Euphrates river valley have been largely reactions 
to immediate dangers rather than parts of any strategy 
for establishing security throughout the country. 

Today, the Sunni Arab insurgency is the single most 
powerful force for disorder and violence in Iraq. Shiite 
militias, present since the beginning of the occupation, 
have grown in power in response to the spectacular 
bombings conducted by Islamist terrorists. Those ter¬ 
rorists, some of them foreigners, rely on the Sunni Arab 
community for safe havens, supplies, and other neces¬ 
sary assistance. They receive that support primarily 
because fear and disorder prevail. The breakdown of law 
and order in parts of the country reflects the difficulty of 
establishing a robust Iraqi police force in the face of the 
insurgents’ continuous attacks. 

There is little the coalition can do to disarm the Shi¬ 
ite militias directly. Attempts to deploy coalition forces 
in Shiite communities, or to disarm the militias by 
force, are likely to backfire. The best hope of persuading 
the Shiite militias to disarm voluntarily lies in remov¬ 
ing the threat to their communities that prompted the 
formation of those militias in the first place. 

The coalition has had considerable success in dis¬ 


rupting the Islamist terror networks in Iraq, although it 
has not captured the senior-most leaders, and it has 
been unable to prevent those organizations from con¬ 
ducting significant attacks on Shiite holy sites and gath¬ 
erings. It is not clear that these results have been worth 
the effort expended upon them. As long as the Sunni 
Arab community provides safe haven and support (and a 
small number of recruits) to the Islamist terrorists, mili¬ 
tary operations aimed at the terrorist networks are 
unlikely to eliminate the danger from them. The best 
approach, again, would be to eliminate the violence and 
disorder caused by the insurgency, since these are what 
fuels both active and passive Sunni Arab support for the 
Islamist terrorists. 

The problems with law and order in Iraq are also 
unlikely to disappear while the insurgency continues. 
Police forces can be truly effective only if they are local¬ 
ly recruited, and in areas with ongoing insurgent activi¬ 
ties, fear of reprisal hinders recruitment and retention. 
The violence also means that police receive training and 
equipment more appropriate to light infantry. The 
development of effective police forces, then, requires the 
virtual elimination of significant insurgent activity. 

For all these reasons, the Sunni Arab insurgency is 
the crux of the military challenge in Iraq, and the coali¬ 
tion should bend every effort to defeating it. 

The Shape of the Sunni Insurgency 
ne of the most common arguments against 
directly attacking the Sunni insurgency is that 
it can’t be done. It would require the entire 
U.S. Army and Marine Corps, some say, to replicate 
throughout the country the success in Tal Afar. This 
argument is never presented in any detail, but rests on 
vague extrapolations of force ratios in Tal Afar to the 
entire population of Iraq or of Baghdad. In truth, it is 
quite possible to design a campaign to attack the Sunni 
insurgency using few more troops than the United 
States has already had in Iraq. 

Extrapolations from the force ratios in Tal Afar to 
either the country as a whole or the capital are irrele¬ 
vant. The Sunni Arab insurgency exists in particular 
regions, dispersed among discrete cities and villages. 
Baghdad and Mosul, the two large cities wracked by 
insurgent violence, are ethnically mixed and broken 
into neighborhoods. Not all neighborhoods are hostile; 
not all are violent. Nor is the insurgency likely to spread 
beyond its current limits. Sunni Arab insurgents who 
venture into the Kurdish-held north are likely to die 
very quickly. They are unlikely to find a welcome 
among the Shiite tribes in the south, or in heavily Shiite 
Sadr City. In 2004 it was possible to imagine some 
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“national front” uniting Sunni Arab and Shiite rebels, 
but the rise of sectarian violence and the integration of 
Moktada al-Sadr into the political process dim the 
prospects for such an occurrence. The challenge today 
resides primarily, therefore, among 6 million or so Sun¬ 
ni Arabs, not 27 million Iraqis. 

Nor are all Sunni areas equally dangerous. A1 Anbar 
is an enormous province, and the task of policing it, 
along with Nineveh, Salahuddin, and Diyala provinces 
(and Baghdad), seems a major challenge. The vast 
majority of the province, however, is open desert, with 
small, isolated communities. Although the coalition has 
devoted resources to chasing terrorists around the 
desert, most of Anbar is nearly irrelevant to the urban 
insurgency. If the coalition could drive the insurgents 
out of the cities and towns of the Sunni Triangle and 
into the deserts of Anbar and Nineveh, the insurgency 
would rapidly fade to insignificance. 

The heart of the insurgency lies, instead, in Baghdad 
and a handful of cities and towns along three river val¬ 
leys: the upper Euphrates, stretching from west of Bagh¬ 
dad to the northwest via Ramadi and Haditha to al- 
Qaim and the Syrian border; the upper Tigris, running 
north from Baghdad through Taji, Balad, Tikrit, Samar- 
ra, and Baiji toward Mosul and the Turkish border; and 
the Diyala, which extends northeast of Baghdad 
through Baquba and Mukhdadiya in the direction of 
Iran. Mosul, Tal Afar, and the other villages and towns 
in the far north form another nexus of military chal¬ 
lenges, although these are mitigated by the mixed popu¬ 
lation of Mosul and the stability of the Kurdish areas to 
the northeast, as well as by the recent joint coalition-ISF 
success in Tal Afar. 

A campaign plan to break the back of the Sunni 
Arab insurgency should therefore concentrate on four 
areas: the upper Euphrates, the upper Tigris, the Diyala, 
and Baghdad. Let us first consider how many troops 
military planners could reasonably expect to have avail¬ 
able to them, and what models are most useful for deter¬ 
mining the force-ratios necessary for success. 

Available Forces 

he basic unit that can conduct sustained inde¬ 
pendent military operations in the U.S. Army is 
the brigade combat team; in the Marines, it is 
the infantry regimental combat team. The Army is in 
the process of reorganizing itself, so that divisions will 
consist of four brigades; each brigade will have two 
maneuver battalions (and many other support units) 
and will number about 3,500 soldiers all told. The Army 
aims to have 43 active and 34 reserve brigades. Although 
by no means all Army units have been converted, the 


discussion here is based exclusively on the new organi¬ 
zational scheme (and treats Marine regiments as equiva¬ 
lent to Army brigades) for the sake of simplicity. 

The current American deployment in Iraq consists 
of 15 brigades, with one battalion in reserve in Kuwait 
(another reserve battalion was committed to Iraq in the 
wake of the Samarra mosque attack in February). These 
units represent approximately 55,000 of the 130,000 U.S. 
soldiers and Marines in Iraq. The rest are primarily sup¬ 
port units, including military police, trainers working 
with Iraqi troops and police, and logisticians to support 
not only coalition combat forces, but the Iraqi Security 
Forces as well, since Iraqi support systems are not yet 
fully capable. 

The 15 brigades represent the lowest American 
troop presence in Iraq since the start of the insurgency. 
At its height, the U.S. deployment reached 20 brigades; 
for the several months surrounding the elections of late 
2005, the United States maintained more than 160,000 
soldiers in Iraq. It is worth noting that that level of 
deployment coincided with a significant reduction in 
violence and permitted two peaceful elections. 

It should be possible to increase the available combat 
power in Iraq by about 7 brigades in the following man¬ 
ner. U.S. forces are in the middle of another rotation. In 
the past, CENTCOM has delayed the departure of units 
to achieve temporary increases in deployed combat 
forces as new forces arrive. This technique could be 
used again to generate an additional 6 brigades or so 
(about 21,000 soldiers—similar to the increase main¬ 
tained through the election cycle). Committing the rest 
of the reserve brigade now stationed in Kuwait (and 
leaving the battalion already called forward into Iraq in 
country) generates an additional brigade. These 7 
brigades (about 24,500 combat troops and a similar 
number of support troops) would join the 15 brigades 
already in Iraq, many of which are deployed in or near 
areas designated for active operations in the plan out¬ 
lined below. 

What, then, could the coalition do with such a 
force—a total of 77,000 American combat troops—to 
defeat the insurgency? 

Models 

valuations of the number of troops required to 
perform particular missions in Iraq must draw on 
several sources. There are considerable historical 
data on the force ratios required for success in peace¬ 
keeping, stabilization, and counterinsurgency opera¬ 
tions, many of them gathered in a 2005 RAND report 
entitled “Establishing Law and Order After Conflict.” 
This work, using case studies including Kosovo, 
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Afghanistan, and Iraq, concludes that a force ratio of at 
least one soldier for every 100 inhabitants is required to 
restore and maintain order in troubled societies. For 
Iraq as a whole, this would indicate a total coalition 
commitment of 250,000 troops. For the areas involved 
in the Sunni Arab insurgency, however, the commit¬ 
ment would range from 60,000 to 100,000 troops. This is 
the relevant estimate, since it would be unnecessary and 
unwise to send coalition forces into Kurdistan or most 
of the Shiite lands. 

The recent operations at Tal Afar provide another 
model for determining the troops required to clear and 
hold a large, isolated urban center. During that opera¬ 
tion, the 3rd Armored Cavalry Regiment used approxi¬ 
mately 3,800 U.S. forces, paired with 5,000 Iraqis, to 
clear a city of between 150,000 and 200,000 inhabitants 
(the precise population is impossible to determine 
because of major shifts before and during combat opera¬ 
tions). Using the lower estimate of Tal Afar’s population 
provides a force ratio of one American soldier to every 
40 inhabitants. 

The 3rd Armored Cavalry Regiment achieved suc¬ 
cess in part by physically isolating Tal Afar (it built a 
sand-berm all around the city) and evacuating the 
inhabitants before beginning major combat operations. 
That technique may not be appropriate in a large city 
like Baghdad (although it was used with some success in 
Mosul), but the Sadr City model is available for urban 
operations. There, Multi-National Division-Baghdad, 
under the command of Major General Peter Chiarelli, 
suppressed a large-scale Shiite uprising led by Moktada 
al-Sadr. At their height, Chiarelli’s forces numbered 12 
brigades for all of Baghdad—about 40,000 American 
combat soldiers for a city of some 5.5 million. With a 
force ratio of about one soldier per 137 inhabitants, he 
was able to contain and then suppress the uprising in an 
urban district of some 2.2 million people while also con¬ 
trolling the rest of the city. 

General Chiarelli relied on different techniques from 
those Colonel McMaster would use six months later in 
Tal Afar. He focused heavily on efforts to restore elec¬ 
tricity, clean water, sewage functions, and other essential 
services to the vast and impoverished Sadr City. His 
troops conducted a different style of military operation 
as well, infiltrating gradually, block by block, avoiding 
massive assaults that could have caused significant col¬ 
lateral damage and civilian casualties. 

Neither approach is automatically transferable to 
other cities, villages, or neighborhoods of Baghdad. Sadr 
City was notoriously lacking in essential services. 
Emphasizing similar nonkinetic efforts in other parts of 
the capital might be less effective. Some neighborhoods 


of Baghdad are easier to isolate than others; the city is 
divided by two rivers and various causeways. The coali¬ 
tion already controls substantial territory in the capital, 
including the Green Zone, the airport, and several other 
large bases. Isolating trouble spots between these areas 
of control might be possible; isolating large, coherent 
Sunni neighborhoods might not be. 

The key point is that General Chiarelli’s and Colonel 
McMaster’s operations, along with the historical studies 
summarized in the RAND report, provide a solid basis 
for estimating troop requirements. It is of course always 
necessary to adjust tactics, techniques, and procedures 
to suit the particular challenges of any operation. 

Operational Concept 

wo principles would underlie any sound plan for 
routing the Sunni Arab insurgency: Many oper¬ 
ations must occur simultaneously throughout 
the country, and follow-up operations must be readied. 

U.S. forces have shown a marked reluctance to plan 
large-scale operations in several regions at once. One 
result has been to allow insurgents to melt away during 
a single large operation and move to new areas, destabi¬ 
lizing those areas and establishing new safe havens. 
Simultaneous operations in several of the problem areas 
would mitigate this effect, driving the insurgents out of 
the major population centers of the Sunni Arab lands. 

It is not possible, however, to conduct such opera¬ 
tions in the three river valleys and Baghdad at the same 
time with the forces available. It would be necessary to 
develop a campaign plan in two phases, with forces 
moving from the first operation to the second as rapidly 
as possible in order to prevent the insurgents from using 
any pause to regroup. 

Each of these two operations would itself be broken 
down into three phases, as were the successful opera¬ 
tions in Tal Afar, Sadr City, and elsewhere. In the first 
phase, small advance parties would move into the area. 
They (or U.S. forces already present) would collect intel¬ 
ligence about the local population and the nature of the 
insurgent threat. They also would begin to shape the sit¬ 
uation in their area to prepare for operations. This 
might include work with local Iraqi troops and police, 
the building of relationships with local leaders, targeted 
strikes against known resistance leaders, and other 
kinetic and nonkinetic operations designed to create 
favorable conditions for the next phase. 

In phase two, reinforcements would surge into the 
area and conduct large-scale cordon-and-sweep opera¬ 
tions. For river valley towns and cities, part of the force 
would “screen” the population center, establishing 
observation posts, checkpoints, and other measures to 
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isolate the population, while a joint force of U.S. troops 
and Iraqis would conduct a house-to-house search for 
insurgents. In Tal Afar, Iraqi troops were normally the 
ones interacting directly with the local population, 
while Americans provided support from armored vehi¬ 
cles and the air. 

In phase three, the reinforcements would move out, 
leaving behind a robust contingent of Iraqi troops leav¬ 
ened by a substantial U.S. presence. The rule of thumb 
based on Tal Afar and other successful operations is that 
the “leave-behind” forces should be at about the ratio of 
one U.S. battalion for every Iraqi brigade. The American 
presence helps sustain the ISF, overawe any insurgents 
who might try to undo the effects of the operation, and 
restrain the Iraqi soldiers from reprisal attacks or other 
misbehavior that would undermine the initial successes. 
Only in this third phase, after basic security has been 
established, is it possible to recruit into the local police 
force and begin the transition from military to civilian 
rule. The first two phases normally last about 90 days 
each; phase three could last 12 months or more. 

One of the factors confusing the discussion of how to 
proceed in Iraq is a misunderstanding about the nature 
of the forces required for the counterinsurgency effort 
there. Many people, including some senior officers, con¬ 
sistently play down the importance of armored and 
mechanized forces and argue for the primacy of light 
infantry. In reality, repeated operations have shown that 
mechanized forces are essential for success. Iraqi insur¬ 
gents in prepared positions can readily wound or kill 
soldiers walking or riding in Humvees and trucks. It is 
far harder for them to destroy Bradleys and tanks, espe¬ 
cially when they have no foreknowledge of operations or 
time to prepare. 

In sum, the presence of American armored vehicles 
provides the sort of overwhelming power that can end 
firelights rapidly and even deter some insurgents from 
fighting. The value of armor was demonstrated not only 
in Tal Afar but even in the less successful operations in 
Falluja in 2004, where the critical intervention of small 
numbers of mechanized forces transformed what had 
been intractable tactical situations. General Chiarelli 
has argued on several occasions for the centrality of 
armored vehicles in his operations in Baghdad and 
Najaf. 

Contrary to what one might expect, the presence of 
armored vehicles can also play an important role in 
minimizing collateral damage and civilian casualties. 
When light infantry formations find themselves under 
coordinated attack by insurgents using RPGs and 
machine guns, they frequently have no option but to call 
in heavy artillery support or even precision-guided 


bombs and missiles dropped from aircraft. Such 
infantry formations supported by armored vehicles can 
use the vehicles as shields behind which to advance—or 
can rely on their extremely accurate main guns to 
destroy precisely identified targets. 

Some soldiers who fought in Sadr City argue that the 
high-explosive 120mm tank main gun rounds are actu¬ 
ally best at minimizing collateral damage, since their 
blasts normally do not penetrate more than two rooms 
into a building. Even the machine-gun rounds of the 
Bradleys carry much farther, to say nothing of 2,000- 
pound bombs. Chiarelli’s soldiers also developed (and 
have published) numerous techniques for overcoming 
the various vulnerabilities of armored formations in 
urban environments, addressing the problems of narrow 
routes of advance, tanks’ inability to hit roof-top targets, 
and so on. This war cannot be won by armor alone— 
close interaction with the population and even with the 
enemy is essential. But to attempt to win it without 
armor would be to inflict unacceptable levels of collater¬ 
al damage and further alienate the population. 

Iraqi forces do not, on the whole, have armor. They 
are not capable of planning and conducting large-scale 
attacks against dug-in and prepared enemies. They are 
not remotely as proficient as U.S. forces at calling in and 
adjusting artillery fire and air support. They would find 
it extraordinarily difficult to take back safe havens such 
as Ramadi and Samarra on their own. 

No one should expect them to. It is one thing to say 
that the ISF should be able to handle isolated pockets of 
insurgents and to maintain order once it has been estab¬ 
lished. That is a reasonable mission for a nascent mili¬ 
tary, and one for which many ISF battalions are now 
prepared. It is quite another thing to demand that a mil¬ 
itary that has only been in existence for a couple of years 
undertake large-scale, complex assaults against sophisti¬ 
cated defenses integrating infantry, armor they do not 
have, and airpower they do not control. Nor is it clear 
that it is even desirable for the ISF—which the coalition 
initially intended to be small and limited in its capabili¬ 
ties so that it would pose no threat to its neighbors—to 
have such capabilities. 

A peaceful Iraq does not need a high-end, mixed 
infantry-armor force capable of conducting complex 
urban assaults. And U.S. forces will be in Iraq for a very 
long time indeed if we must wait for the ISF to reach 
this standard before we can leave. Pursuing the sound 
strategy laid out by Secretary of Defense Donald Rums¬ 
feld and General Abizaid of preparing the Iraqis to take 
care of their own problems, therefore, requires our han¬ 
dling the sorts of counterinsurgency missions for which 
they are not, and should not have to be, prepared. 
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In Phase I, U.S. forces would advance town by town from the upper Euphrates, upper 
Tigris, and upper Diyala rivers toward Baghdad. Phase II would see the clearing of 
Ramadi and the southern suburbs of Baghdad, followed by the clearing of Baghdad itself 


This discussion, finally, is focused on military opera¬ 
tions not because they alone can win the war, but 
because too often discussion of the military options has 
not been grounded in reality. Success in Iraq certainly 
requires continued commitment to nonkinetic assis¬ 
tance. Such efforts were key both to Chiarelli’s success 
in Sadr City and to McMaster’s in Tal Afar. Each clear- 
and-hold operation must be preceded and followed by 
intensive efforts to rebuild infrastructure, solidify local 
political organizations, and restore normal life. By no 
means all of these efforts are on track. The recent U.S. 
decision to cut off reconstruction aid not only reduces 
the prospects for rapid success but is actually a major 
step backward—a disturbing development at a time 
when the military has largely figured out how to deliver 
aid when given the resources. We’ve come a long way 
since the first battle of Falluja. Nevertheless, a detailed 
exploration of these critical enablers is unfortunately 
beyond the scope of this article. 


The Plan 

ith an additional 7 
brigades devoted to 
active combat opera¬ 
tions, it should be possible to con¬ 
duct clear-hold-build operations in 
two phases, totaling perhaps 12 to 
18 months of significant combat, 
followed by a longer-term commit¬ 
ment of substantially smaller num¬ 
bers of “leave-behind” forces. The 
general concept of the operation is 
to move from the outside in. 

There are two reasons for this 
approach. First, recently released 
captured A1 Qaeda in Iraq docu¬ 
ments reveal that the foreign fight¬ 
ers feel they are losing in Baghdad. 
They still see Falluja and Ramadi 
as strongholds that they can use to 
restore their fortunes, however, 
highlighting the tight interrela¬ 
tion, in their minds, between the 
center and the river valleys. Sec¬ 
ond, because of its size and 
complexity, Baghdad is the harder 
problem. It makes sense to attack 
the more manageable challenges of 
the river-valley cities and towns, 
thereby demoralizing the insur¬ 
gents and making it clear to the 
resistance in Baghdad that defeat is 
near. In this way, the coalition can 
reasonably expect to reduce the difficulty of clearing 
Baghdad when it turns to that task. 

Phase I 

he first phase of the operation would clear the 
three river valleys except for Ramadi. U.S. 
forces would advance town by town from the 
upper Euphrates, upper Tigris, and upper Diyala rivers 
toward Baghdad, clearing and holding as they went and 
leaving behind a significant ISF presence, leavened 
with U.S. forces, to consolidate. Because of its size and 
complexity, Ramadi, in the upper Euphrates valley, 
would not be cleared during the first phase of the opera¬ 
tion, but additional forces would prevent insurgents 
driven out of the river-valley towns from taking refuge 
there or in Baghdad. These troops would also serve as a 
reserve in case of problems in Baghdad or unexpected 
difficulties in clearing the villages. Coalition forces 
would start the process of developing intelligence in 
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Ramadi and Baghdad, and shaping the situation there 
to support coming operations. 

This operation should require on the order of 10 
U.S. brigades (about 35,000 combat troops) and 18 to 20 
Iraqi brigades (90-100,000 ISF troops). The principal 
cities on the Diyala are Baquba (280,000 inhabitants) 
and Mukhdadiya (about 150,000). Using the force ratios 
of the Tal Afar operation, operations in these two cities 
would require a total of 3 U.S. brigades (10,500 combat 
troops) and 6 ISF brigades. 

The main towns of the upper Tigris are Baiji 
(120,000), Tikrit (28,000), Samarra (201,000), Taji, and 
Balad (36,000). Clearing this area would require approx¬ 
imately 3.5 brigades, deployed roughly as follows: one 
in Baiji, one brigade plus one battalion in Samarra, a 
battalion in Tikrit, and one in Balad. Taji could be han¬ 
dled either in conjunction with operations in Samarra 
or by forces based in Baghdad. Coalition forces would be 
accompanied by about 7 ISF brigades. It appears there 
are already 2 brigades in this area, one in Taji and one in 
Samarra, so that it would be necessary to add only 1.5 
brigades to conduct the clear-and-hold operations. 

The upper Euphrates is long but relatively sparsely 
settled. The town of al-Qaim on the Syrian border is 
strategically important, but small; one battalion should 
suffice to clear it. Another brigade would deploy one 
battalion north and one south of Haditha to control 
movement along the river, catch fleeing or regrouping 
insurgents, and hold the key roads and small villages. 
Operations in Ramadi, a city of some 420,000 people, 
would be confined to preventing insurgents from using 
it as a refuge, gathering intelligence, and preparing for 
subsequent operations. There are currently about two 
brigades in and around Ramadi; one more would be 
needed. And there are about four brigades in Baghdad; 
one or two more would be deployed to screen Baghdad 
and to serve as a reserve. It appears that there are now 
roughly two Marine regiments in Anbar province and 
one Army brigade in Habbaniya (near Falluja). This 
force, reinforced by one or two additional brigades, 
should be sufficient to clear the upper Euphrates apart 
from Ramadi; with three or four extra brigades, it 
might even be possible to clear Ramadi at the same 
time. 

Phase II 

hen clearing operations were completed, the 
ISF troops that had participated would 
remain in place to consolidate, supported by 
about 5 American battalions (2.5 brigades). That would 
leave about 9 battalions (4.5 brigades), in addition to 
those already deployed in Iraq, to continue active opera¬ 


tions in the second phase: clearing Ramadi and the 
southern suburbs of Baghdad, and beginning to clear 
Baghdad itself. 

As General Chiarelli’s operations in Sadr City show, 
the forces currently in the capital, reinforced by 2.5 
more brigades, should suffice to allow the coalition to 
clear one neighborhood at a time. If additional forces 
became available after the clearing of the river valleys, it 
might be possible to clear two or more neighborhoods 
simultaneously. Considering that it is highly unlikely 
that predominantly Shiite Sadr City would rise during 
operations against Sunni insurgents, that the coalition 
already controls parts of the city, and that the Sunni 
insurgents would already have heard of the destruction 
of their bases in the river valleys, the clearing of Bagh¬ 
dad in this final phase is not a terrifying prospect, even 
with these relatively small troop numbers. In the worst 
case, it should be possible to proceed neighborhood by 
neighborhood over the course of several months. More 
optimistic scenarios are far more likely. 

Most insurgents who shoot at coalition and ISF 
troops during clearing operations are not hard-core rev¬ 
olutionaries, but the young men of the local tribe who 
wish to defend their homes and follow the strongest and 
most successful local leaders. In areas such as Tal Afar 
before the 3rd Armored Cavalry Regiment’s operation, 
Ramadi, and Samarra, coalition abandonment led to the 
rise of local leaders committed to the insurgency, and 
the young men followed them. 

When Tal Afar was evacuated, large U.S. forces 
arrived, and their operations, both kinetic and nonki- 
netic, made it clear that the insurgents were about to 
lose, many insurgent shooters simply went home. 
Because of the solid ISF presence remaining in Tal Afar 
backed by U.S. support, they have mostly stayed 
home—or joined the Iraqi police or the ISF. There is no 
reason to imagine that operations in other river valley 
towns would be different, provided that they were con¬ 
ducted intelligently, with careful preparation of the situ¬ 
ation prior to combat, and with the discriminate use of 
force. 

Critics of this proposal see it as a plan for reducing 
every city in Iraq to rubble. They cite the first battle of 
Falluja. But in that battle, the Marines had none of the 
advantages U.S. forces can expect in future operations. 
There, the Marines advanced at short notice, unable to 
prepare the ground. They had inadequate manpower 
and armor, and so were forced to overuse artillery and 
air support to survive. There were virtually no Iraqi sol¬ 
diers fighting with them. There is no reason to expect 
their grim experience to be repeated. 

Countless examples, moreover, from Tal Afar to the 
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clear-and-hold operations in the upper Euphrates 
before the December elections, show that there is no 
reason to imagine that the introduction of American 
forces into Sunni Arab villages would lead to uncon¬ 
trollable explosions of rage. On the contrary, when 
overwhelming force is applied in a discriminate man¬ 
ner, most Iraqis, like most reasonable people, do not 
leap to fight it. 

This plan, finally, is consistent with the idea of a 
small U.S. “footprint.” The difference between 130,000 
and 160,000-180,000 American soldiers in Iraq is not the 
difference between the Americans’ being seen as libera¬ 
tors and as occupiers. It does, however, make a great 
deal of difference in what military operations U.S. forces 
can contemplate. 

The assault on the Sunni Arab insurgency outlined 
here is but one of many possible variants. One could 
argue that the political significance of attacks in Bagh¬ 
dad is such that clearing the capital should receive pri¬ 
ority, with pacification spreading out from the center 
along the river valleys. The main counterargument is 
psychological. Baghdad would be the hardest job. Tack¬ 
ling it first would probably mean taking on the insur¬ 
gents at their strongest and most determined. By first 
clearing their outlying bases and demonstrating their 
weakening power—by showing the insurgency to be 
about to fail—the valleys-first strategy would probably 
prompt many Baghdadi insurgents to choose to go home 
rather than fight to the death. 

Other variants of an offensive strategy might be 
designed to work with fewer forces, adding another 
phase, perhaps, by clearing first the Tigris and Diyala 
and only then approaching the Euphrates, then Bagh¬ 
dad. The details of any plan, of course, would have to be 
based on the best possible evaluations of the actual situ¬ 
ation on the ground. 

Accepting Risk 

here is certainly risk in undertaking any offen¬ 
sive operations. U.S. commanders and troops 
less skillful than McMaster and Chiarelli might 
cause unacceptable collateral damage and alienate local 
leaders. Unlikely though it seems given their perfor¬ 
mance to date, Iraqi insurgents might prove more adept 
than expected at repelling attacks. 

But much of the risk is more apparent than real. 
The troop-requirement estimates used here are based 
on the highest troop-to-inhabitant ratio of any of the 
available models—2.5 times higher than the ratios sug¬ 
gested by the RAND study of similar missions, and 
more than three times higher than General Chiarelli 
had in Baghdad. 


Some might object that the 3rd Armored Cavalry 
Regiment was a special unit, since it has its own aviation 
assets to support its cavalry missions of scouting and 
screening. Line brigades, it is said, will not be able to 
perform at the same level. There is no doubt some truth 
to this assertion, although the techniques the 3rd 
Armored Cavalry Regiment used did not rely all that 
heavily on its special capabilities, and only two of its 
maneuver squadrons were present in Tal Afar (the third 
battalion in that operation came from the 82nd Air¬ 
borne Division). 

Mainly, though, the operations in Tal Afar and Sadr 
City were anything but “near run things.” The force 
that even the relatively small units engaged there could 
bring to bear, after preparing the environment well, was 
overwhelming. Even with considerably less technologi¬ 
cal capability and leadership skill they would have pre¬ 
vailed. The biggest challenge in Tal Afar was figuring 
out how to design the operation. Now that that has been 
done, the U.S. Army and Marine Corps do not lack lead¬ 
ers and soldiers able to adapt the successful Tal Afar 
model to their given circumstances and execute it with 
competence and proficiency. 

Finally, the risks that attend offensive operations 
must be set against the risks of passivity and reaction. 
Insurgent strongholds in Ramadi, Samarra, Baghdad, 
and elsewhere will have to be cleared out. American 
forces can do it piecemeal, driving the insurgents from 
stronghold to stronghold, stringing out the violence and 
prolonging the coalition presence in Iraq. We can wait 
for Iraqi forces to gain the requisite skills, allowing the 
insurgency to entrench itself and grow stronger and, 
again, prolonging the chaos and need for a U.S. commit¬ 
ment. Or we can simply pull out, turning the situation 
over to ISF troops we know to be unable to deal with the 
problems they would face, and thereby run the risk of 
the collapse of the nascent Iraqi state, with all the hor¬ 
rors therein entailed for the people of Iraq and the hon¬ 
or of the United States. 

As we consider the alternatives, with the possibility 
of conflict with Iran ever on the horizon, it would be 
well to ensure that we are not overlooking the option 
that would best serve our strategic needs. It may be that 
the fastest way to turn Iraq over to the Iraqis and draw 
down American forces is not a steady decline of troop 
numbers. Instead, the fastest possible “exit strategy” 
may require one last surge effort to bring the insurgency 
down to a level that the indigenous forces can handle on 
their own. Above all, possible strategies must be consid¬ 
ered and discarded only on the basis of a realistic assess¬ 
ment. No approach that offers hope of success should be 
ruled out without careful thought. ♦ 
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Trading with 
the Enemy? 

China wants to sell to us. We should be happy. 


By RJ. O’Rourke 

I just got back from three weeks in China. So I’m a 
China expert—by Bush administration stan¬ 
dards. Of course, by Bush administration stan¬ 
dards, I’m an expert on Iraq strategy, Social Secu¬ 
rity privatization, and hurricane relief. But even a 
fellow with a Bush administration level of expertise can 
take a quick trip to the Mainland and see that America’s 
China policy is ignorant. In the great American tradi¬ 
tion of foreign policy bipartisanship, it’s stupid too. 
Howard Dean thinks Hu Jintao wants to steal all of 
America’s jobs and industries. And George Bush can’t 
figure out why his speechwriters keep making him ask, 
“Who Jintao?” He knows the guy, he just met with him. 

The problem with America’s China policy is not ide¬ 
ological. True, there is the difficulty of dealing with a 
single-party state where the entire governmental appara¬ 
tus is under the control of a small, doctrinaire political 
elite. But the Republicans are going to lose the House 
this fall. The problem is that America is wrong about 
economic principles. And not fancy economic principles 
such as Income Velocity of Money, which caused some 
of us to get a D on our Econ 101 midterm. America is 
wrong about economic principles so basic that even a 
doddering old Commie with a high school education 
like Deng Xiaoping understood them. 

Economic progress requires division of labor, free¬ 
dom of trade, and pursuit of self-interest. One person 
produces one sort of thing—a sack of rice, perhaps. 
Another person produces another sort of thing—trans¬ 
formation to an ownership society, maybe. Being self- 
interested, both people want both things, so they trade. 
The trade may not be a wise one. When Americans trad¬ 
ed their rice sack of votes for George Bush’s transforma¬ 
tion to an ownership society, they got bungled pension 
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and Medicare reforms and a 2006 budget deficit equal to 
80 percent of the Chinese government’s annual budget. 
But freedom of trade must be allowed. Taking the sack 
of rice by force destroys the pursuit of self-interest, 
which destroys the division of labor, which keeps any¬ 
body from doing anything about economic progress. 
The best minds of the nation join the Red Guards and 
run wild through the countryside trying to grow rice 
with Mao Thought while the fat, crazy peasant who had 
those thoughts in the first place controls the nation’s 
minds. 

Trapped in the theater of Maoism, the Chinese final¬ 
ly noticed the emergency exit marked “Adam Smith.” 
China’s economy barged though Deng Xiaoping’s Open 
Door. The door smacked American policymakers in the 
head and they’ve been wandering around in a daze 
mumbling nonsense about the unfairness of our trade 
deficit with China ever since. 

But there is no such thing as a trade imbalance. 
Trade can’t be out of balance because a balance is what a 
trade is. Buyers and sellers decide that one thing is 
equivalent to another. Free trade is balanced trade. You 
might as well have free love then claim your partner had 
sex but you didn’t. And a certain American president 
did claim that. Maybe Monica Lewinsky is in charge of 
America’s China policy. 

There is no such thing as a trade deficit. It doesn’t 
matter if America imports all of its goods from China 
and exports nothing but pieces of paper. The Americans 
want the computer monitor, and the Chinese want 
handsome portraits of Benjamin Franklin. No coercion 
is involved. Nobody is making Americans buy Chinese 
goods. It’s not like the Opium Wars when the British 
forced the Chinese to accept shipments of, shall we say, 
pharmaceutical imports. Maybe the Chinese will fight a 
war with America—the Consumer Electronics War of 
2007, with Chinese gunboats cruising the fountains in 
America’s malls. But it hasn’t happened yet. 

I look around my house, and everything except the 
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kids and dogs was made in China. And I’m not sure 
about the kids. They have brown eyes and small noses. 
All the Chinese got in return were those pieces of paper 
and an occasional 747 and some Microsoft software. 
Even if the software is illegally copied 1.3 billion 
times—and it was, I saw it on sale—China is getting the 
short end of the stick. This is another economic princi¬ 
ple that America’s policymakers can’t get through their 
lumpy, bruised skulls. Imports are good. Exports are 
bad. Imports are Christmas morning. Exports are Janu¬ 
ary’s Visa Card bill. 

This can be seen in the export boom cities of China’s 
east coast, in places like Wuxi—a town of which I’d 
never heard that has more people than Chicago. Wuxi is 
full of the holiday decorations of imported capital. Fac¬ 
tories have been built by 
Volvo, GE, Panasonic, 

Sony, Bosch, Nikon—by 
seemingly every known 
corporation and by plen¬ 
ty of unknowns, such as 
the plant with a sign 
reading “Nature Facto¬ 
ry,” in case you’re won¬ 
dering where America 
gets its outdoors. 

The factories are con¬ 
structed with so much 
sleek novelty of architec¬ 
ture and lush fancifulness 
of landscaping that the 
industrial zones of Wuxi 
make the Dulles corridor 
look like 1-90 through 
Hammond, Indiana. The payback is over in Wuxi’s 
worker housing compounds. Not that it’s terrible hous¬ 
ing. It has plumbing and stuff and only four or six work¬ 
ers to a room. It is the concrete, high-rise version of 
where pledges live at fraternities, though cleaner, but 
with not many Volvos parked outside. A good wage is 
$145 a month. 

The locals call the factory employees “foreign work¬ 
ers” or “immigrant workers,” which doesn’t mean 
Burmese or Mongolians, it means rural Chinese. If Wuxi 
folks work in the factories, they’re supervisors. 

Instead of the luxuries of life, the Chinese import 
money. There’s no such thing as a trade deficit, but 
there is such a thing as a current account deficit. China 
holds an enormous amount of U.S. currency. This wor¬ 
ries America’s policymakers, although I’ll be damned if 
I know why. 


A U.S. dollar is an IOU from the Federal Reserve 
Bank. It’s a promissory note that doesn’t actually 
promise anything. It’s not backed by gold or silver. If 
Hu Jintao brought a $100 bill with him to Washington, 
and if he took the $100 bill over to the Federal Reserve, 
what he got for it was a hundred dollars. He may have 
gotten it in twenties, tens, or dimes. But all the Fed will 
give anyone for their American money is other Ameri¬ 
can money. Hu Jintao is stuck with his IOU. 

Maybe America’s policymakers are worried that Chi¬ 
na will spend that cash and this will somehow damage 
sectors of the American economy. I spent three weeks 
eating Chinese regional delicacies, and I’ll admit that, if 
the Chinese spend all their U.S. dollars, our pet shops 
will be stripped bare. But let us consider the parable of 

Japan in the 1980s. Japan 
kept giving America 
radios, TVs, stereos, and 
cars, and we kept giving 
Japan money. The Japan¬ 
ese didn’t want anything 
America made except 
Michael Jackson tapes, 
and we didn’t even make 
the valuable part—the 
tape cassette part—of 
those. So the Japanese 
decided to buy America 
itself. They bought office 
complexes, hotels, and 
golf courses. The Japan¬ 
ese bid up the price of 
American real estate 
until the bubble did what 
bubbles do. By the 1990s America had all the radios, 
TVs, stereos, and cars, and all the office complexes, 
hotels, and golf courses, and all the money. 

On the other hand, maybe America’s policymakers 
are worried that the current account deficit will cause 
the dollar to be devalued. In that case they can quit wor¬ 
rying about Chinese exports because these will be as 
expensive as hell, which will cause rampant inflation, 
and the policymakers can worry about that. 

The Chinese are doing our work for us, making the 
things we want. They’re giving us zero percent financ¬ 
ing on the money we owe them. And, on top of that, the 
Chinese are underwriting America’s national debt. 
Somebody has to. Between Republican spending and 
Democratic campaign promises for more spending plus 
John Q. Public’s penchant for saving bupkis, America 
isn’t going to do anything about America’s national 
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debt. It’s up to China to buy U.S. Treasury securities. 

G iven China’s economic strategies, what policy 
should America adopt? We might try a policy of 
good manners: “Thank you, China!” But, 
instead, America is upset that China’s currency is 
pegged too low. 

When it comes to foreign trade, the other country’s 
currency can’t be pegged too low. It’s like going to an 
L.A. real estate agent and being told, “There’s a house 
in Beverly Hills. The price is five million dollars. But 
the client will take five million Mexican pesos instead.” 

When America’s policymakers are acting really igno¬ 
rant and stupid about economic principles, the calculat¬ 
ed ignorance and stupidity of politics is usually 
involved. Chinese economic development has cost many 
American workers their jobs. That’s the price of 
progress. The invention of fire cost many Cro-Magnon 
workers their jobs—all those people you paid to sit on 
you to keep you warm. No American policymaker— 
whether elected, appointed, or sitting on the New York 
Times editorial board—is likely to go on Hardball and 
tell the voters that when they lose their job because 
somebody in Wuxi is willing to do what they’re doing 
for $145 a month, then what they’re doing isn’t valuable. 

When what you’re doing isn’t valuable you have two 
options: You can try to do something that is valuable. 
Or you can try to make everyone else in the world do 
something that’s worthless. You can be Chinese, or you 
can be French. You can build cars, or you can burn 
them. We don’t want the Chinese doing worthless things 
like coming across the Yalu in hordes the way they did 
during the Korean War or crossing the Formosa Straits 
to belatedly settle Chiang Kai-shek’s hash. Let’s keep 
them busy making money. 

If America’s policymakers insist on worrying about 
the Chinese economy, what should worry them is the 
calculated ignorance and stupidity about economic 
principles among China’s policymakers. The Chinese 
have—let us not forget Tiananmen Square—worse poli¬ 
tics than we do. 

China still legally limits the movements of “immi¬ 
grant workers” seeking a job. The majority of the popu¬ 
lation lives in rural areas where the GDP per capita is 
$415 a year, one-third of the national average. And that’s 
an official Chinese government figure. God knows 
what’s really in peasants’ pockets, if they have pants. 

I went by car across 150 miles of the back-breakingly 
terraced, shank’s mare-cultivated midget grain fields of 
drearisome Shaanxi province. To say that the poverty 
and suffering were unchanged since the Manchu 
Dynasty was to pay the countryside a compliment it 


didn’t deserve. Worse things than corrupt court eunuchs 
and rack-rent landowners have swept through Shaanxi 
in the meantime. The trees are gone. They went into the 
backyard blast furnaces of Mao’s Great Leap Forward. 
And lives are gone, from people the worst warlords 
wouldn’t have thought to kill, murdered in collective 
famine and commune purge. I was told that existence in 
Shaanxi is a lot better than it was before the Open Door 
policy. It could hardly help but be. 

Forget intellectual property rights. Civilization will 
survive pirated copies of Syriana DVDs. The Chinese 
don’t have physical property rights. All land is leased from 
the government. The Chinese have no say in that govern¬ 
ment. The next landlord may be “Gang of Four—The 
Adventure Continues.” Chinese civil rights don’t bear 
thinking about, not that there are enough of them to war¬ 
rant much thought. But, just from an economic point of 
view, putting people in jail for clicking on the wrong web¬ 
site icon is not a great marketing strategy. 

China’s state-run banking system seems to have been 
modeled on a combination of 1980s American Savings 
and Loan crisis and Jack Abramoff. I talked to an offi¬ 
cial of one of these banks. He claimed the situation was 
under control, with really bad loans down to 10 percent. 
He said, “This is an international acceptable level.” If 
what you mean by international is Peru. 

And China doesn’t seem to have learned much from 
Japan’s experience with export-driven growth. The 
Japanese ended up spending a decade with their econo¬ 
my stuck where the rising sun never shines. That could 
be disastrous in a country that, for all its growth, is still 
poorer in per capita terms than the Dominican Repub¬ 
lic. And China now has the kind of income disparities 
that, a century ago, set off a century of miserable tur¬ 
moil. Great Leap Backwards. 

The U.S. trade imbalance with China is the last 
thing America should worry about, especially since, as I 
note, there’s no such thing. 

Although I could be wrong about that. I could be 
wrong about everything to do with America’s China 
policy. Those of us with a Bush administration level of 
expertise have been, on occasion, wrong. China is manu¬ 
facturing so many products for America and selling 
them to us so cheaply and helping us pay for them. 
Why? Maybe it is a plot to harm America. Maybe China 
will be more successful than Japan was at making us 
poor by giving us things. Maybe the entire Asian eco¬ 
nomic boom is a wily Oriental sneak attack on America. 
But if bombarding America with clothing, housewares, 
CD players, HDTVs, play stations, and PDAs is an Ori¬ 
ental sneak attack on America, it’s certainly an improve¬ 
ment over Pearl Harbor. ♦ 
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Monumental Loss 

The unbearable lightness of the Pentagon memorial By Catesby Leigh 


H arried designers, and 
the number crunchers 
breathing down their 
necks, are hacking away at 
plans for the World Trade Center 
Memorial, struggling to fit this bloat¬ 
ed, billion-dollar, largely subterranean 
leviathan into the $500 million bud¬ 
getary strait jacket prescribed by Gov¬ 
ernor George Pataki and New York’s 
mayor, Michael Bloomberg. 

But apart from the staggering 
expense, the six-acre antimonument’s 
conceptually and spatially sprawling 
design basically follows the familiar 
postmodern recipe, enshrining “loss” 
through a combination of therapeutic 
landscape elements with documentary 
displays ranging from architectural 
remnants to videotape. It is most 
unlikely this will be an inspiring 
venue, but at least it might benefit 
from mandatory simplification. 


Catesby Leigh is author of the forthcoming 
Monumental America. 


The real surprise is that an alto¬ 
gether more bizarre September 11 
memorial is in store for us, and where 
you might least expect it: at the Penta¬ 
gon. Here, two thirtysomething archi¬ 
tects, Julie Beckman and Keith Kase¬ 
man, envision a two-acre park dotted 
with scores of paperbark maples and 
184 “memorial units”—benches 13- 
and-a-half feet long, each cantilevered 
like a diving board over its own little 
pool of water—in memory of the vic¬ 
tims of American Airlines Flight 77’s 
immolation. 

Fundraising for this $22 million 
memorial has proceeded at a far from 
stellar pace over the last three years, 
with just over $10 million raised to 
date. But the official groundbreaking 
will take place next month, with com¬ 
pletion anticipated in September 2008. 

The Pentagon Memorial will be sit¬ 
uated 50 yards or so from the now- 
reconstructed facade that the jetliner 
demolished. (The site previously 
served as a helicopter landing pad.) 


Each memorial unit’s location within 
the park is coordinated in relation to 
two axes, one corresponding to the 
year of a particular victim’s birth, the 
other to the day of birth. The can¬ 
tilevered benches face towards the 
Pentagon or away from it, depending 
on whether the victim was on Flight 
77 or in the building. At night, the 
Memorial Fund’s website helpfully 
explains, the illuminated pools will 
“indicate an abstract demographic 
cross-section of the victims, showing 
the random nature of the September 
11, 2001 attack on the Pentagon.” 

Do such trivia have anything to do 
with a proper memorial? 

It gets worse. The park will be cov¬ 
ered with stabilized gravel, with each 
precast, stainless-steel bench-cwm-pool 
set within a pair of stainless-steel time- 
line-strips crossing the site on the 
birth-year axis, and parallel to Flight 
77’s fateful path. The smoothed gravel 
finish on each memorial unit will 
maintain a visual continuity with the 
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ground. Epoxy polymer concrete will 
bind the gravel to the stainless steel— 
with the concrete (the architects have 
written) “seemingly ‘freezing’ the 
gravel in place and floating it above the 
light pool.” 

Frozen gravel? Can they be serious? 
Absolutely. Their memorial park will 
boast a gravel carpet that appears to peel 
up and morph into the multitude of 
diving boards. It all sounds like a House 
and Garden editor’s hallucination. 

The long perimeter benches and the 
“age wall” enclosing the park will be 
clad in stone of the same gray and 
light-brown hues as the gravel. The 
“age wall” will extend along the west¬ 
ern border of the memorial in an irreg¬ 
ular arc, facing Route 27, the arterial 
highway running between the Penta¬ 
gon and Arlington Memorial Ceme¬ 
tery. The wall will grow by one inch for 
each year of the victims’ ages, or from 
three to 71 inches. Inside this wall 
there will be a bench with birth years 
inlaid between pairs of steel timeline- 
strips; likewise the perimeter bench 
across the park. 

Apart from the curious sculptural 
gesture of the memorial units, the 
memorial design boils down to fac¬ 
toids: The victims’ dates of birth, and 
where they were at the time of the 
crash, plus the flight path. This con¬ 
forms to the documentary, “value-neu¬ 
tral” tenets of postmodern memorial 
design. The memorial units—dubbed 
“light benches” before assuming their 
bureaucratic appellation—are varia¬ 
tions on the 168 chairs at the Okla¬ 
homa City Memorial, where the chairs 
are arranged in rows corresponding to 
the number of victims on each floor of 
the Murrah Federal Building. 

Should memorials amount to furni¬ 
ture, even if it resembles diving 
boards? That’s just one of the ques¬ 
tions the Pentagon Memorial project 
raises. Another is how on earth this 
design got selected in the first place. 

In the aftermath of September 11, 
an Army Corps of Engineers landscape 
architect, Carol Anderson-Austra, 
served as project manager in charge of 
selecting the site for the memorial, 
“educating” a Family Steering Com¬ 
mittee of about a dozen family mem¬ 


bers of victims about memorial design, 
and organizing the design competi¬ 
tion. She hired two modernist appa¬ 
ratchiks to serve as competition advis¬ 
ers: Reed Kroloff, former editor of the 
defunct Architecture magazine and now 
dean of Tulane’s architecture school, 
and Mark Robbins, dean of the Syra¬ 
cuse architecture school. 

Anderson-Austra spoke in soothing 
maternal tones about the jury selection 
process during a telephone interview. 
“We were looking for a certain kind of 
background, expertise, sensitivity, 
integrity. A certain combination of 
heart and brain,” she said. “Sensitivi¬ 
ty” and “an emotional connection” to 
the memorial project were crucial, she 
emphasized. The guiding assumption 
was that “if the families did not think 
it was good, and if the design commu¬ 
nity internationally did not think it 
was good,” the Pentagon Memorial 
would be a flop. “It had to speak to 
those two groups and the world at 
large,” she added. 

Actually, it’s the “world at large”— 
meaning the public—that’s getting the 
short end of the stick with this project. 

Design professionals—“public art¬ 
ists,” architects, and landscape archi¬ 
tects, all of them modernist—consti¬ 
tuted a majority on the panel of 11 
competition jurors and one alternate. 
Terence Riley, at that time director of 
the department of architecture and 
design at the Museum of Modern Art, 
served as chairman. The jury’s lay 
members included former defense sec¬ 
retaries Harold Brown and Melvin 
Laird. The classical tradition, repre¬ 
senting thousands of years of accumu¬ 
lated design knowledge, shaped the 
great monumental vistas in and 
around Washington. But its exponents 
had no voice on the jury. 

The Family Steering Committee, 
two of whose members also served on 
the jury, issued a statement urging the 
competition entrants “to search your 
souls and envision a memorial that 
inspires visitors to contemplate what 
the attack means to them personally, to 
us as family members, to the commu¬ 
nity, to the country, and to the world.” 

The committee also declared that 
“the memorial should instill the ideas 


that patriotism is a moral duty, that 
freedom comes at a price, and that the 
victims of this attack have paid the 
ultimate price. . . . Our loved ones’ 
deaths have ended the ripple effect of 
their lives touching many others 
through the universe; their loss has 
created an incalculable emptiness.” 

The statement concluded: “We 
challenge you to create a memorial that 
translates this terrible tragedy into a 
place of solace, peace, and healing.” 

Quite an agenda. But the therapeu¬ 
tic mission was plainly paramount. 
Not surprisingly, the six finalist 
schemes that emerged from a field of 
1,126 submissions all focused on “loss” 
or “absence,” and all of them were of 
the same reductive, conceptualist ilk. 

One finalist offered a wall slab with 
pieces missing to reflect the absence of 
the victims. Another (prior to its modi¬ 
fication in time for the second jury 
round) called for a sunken precinct 
with a long table and 189 empty 
chairs— meaning chairs were included for 
the five hijackers! —with a shiny wall 
slab reflecting the reconstructed Penta¬ 
gon facade and bearing an existential¬ 
ist quotation from the Chilean Stalinist 
poet Pablo Neruda. 

A scheme that dripped with senti¬ 
ment involved 184 glass slabs on 
which moisture would condense so 
visitors could finger-write or draw 
their feelings. Another consisted of a 
pavement studded with 184 oxidized- 
steel boxes resembling flight-recorder 
boxes on airplanes (the proverbial 
“black boxes,” which are actually 
orange) with dinky pools inside the 
concrete-lined boxes and, beneath the 
pools, mementos etched in mirrors or 
embedded in protective glass. The 
sixth finalist scheme stood apart by 
offering a single marble mound that 
would serve as an empty pedestal—for 
the memorial visitor. 

One participant who never stood a 
chance was Dino Marcantonio, a clas¬ 
sicist now practicing in New York. His 
entry consists of a handsomely massed 
and decorated marble cenotaph, 
crowned with eagles. Unlike the profu¬ 
sion of memorial units, the cenotaph 
would offer passing drivers a readily 
legible landmark, an important consid- 
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eration at this site. A pair of marble 
lions in front of the cenotaph faces a 
reflecting pool enclosed by rows of 
cherry trees, while the memorial 
precinct is itself enclosed by a hand¬ 
some wrought-iron fence with lime¬ 
stone piers capped by finials and urns. 

Marcantonio’s memorial conforms 
to the classical idea of design as an inti¬ 
mation, in symbolic form, of a tran¬ 
scendent realm that endows our brief 
earthly sojourns with meaning. His 
cenotaph speaks not only to the lives 
lost on September 11, but to our repub¬ 
lic’s sustenance in times of trial by 
high ideals. And it’s precisely the artis¬ 
tic embodiment of such idealism, 
employing fine materials and a 
humanist idiom everybody under¬ 
stands at an instinctive level, that 
would allow his Pentagon Memorial to 
stand for the ages. 

In contrast, meaning is not intrinsic 
to the Beckman-Kaseman design, but 
rather amounts to whatever signifi¬ 
cance the visitor might happen to pin 
on it. Aside from the eccentric sculp¬ 
tural gesture of the memorial units, we 
are left with biographical data and 
environmental phenomena such as 
surface ripples in the pools and the 
gentle gurgling sound of water passing 
over a weir into the circulation system, 
or the nifty shadows cast by the paper- 
bark maples, which exfoliate their 
bark, upon maturity, in a delightfully 
picturesque manner—and in winter 
shed small leaves that could make 
grounds maintenance a pain. 

The main idea behind this design 
seems to be that the memorial units, 
with the names of their loved ones 
inscribed on the benches’ front ends, 
will help the bereaved reach closure. 
The precedent is the Vietnam Veterans 
Memorial on the Mall, with its multi¬ 
tude of names listed in the chronologi¬ 
cal order of death. But leaving aside the 
fact that the chevron-shaped Vietnam 
memorial is spatially compact, clearly 
focused on its vertex, and handsomely 
inserted in its landscape setting, it is 
becoming increasingly clear that the 
therapeutic culture’s dominion over 
memorial design since Maya Lin’s tri¬ 
umph has swiftly degenerated into a 
tyranny. This tyranny suppresses any 


expression of civic idealism, let alone 
spiritual destiny. 

The therapeutic and documentary 
elements on the Ground Zero memori¬ 
al menu include a vast, leafy plaza with 
waterfalls spilling into the huge twin- 
tower voids; a subterranean mezzanine 
with parapet-walls inscribed with the 
victims’ names girding the waterfalls; a 
subterranean multimedia museum 
exceeding 100,000 square feet that 
includes vestiges of twin-tower founda¬ 
tion slabs and an exposed segment of 
the slurry wall that held back the 
waters of the Hudson when the towers 
collapsed; a monolithic cenotaph, with 
an opening to the sky punched out of 
one of the twin-tower pools above; and 
refrigerated containers with victims’ 
unidentified remains that would be 
visible from an adjacent chamber 
reserved for family members. 

At this writing, the question is how 
the restricted budget will modify this 
depressing menu, whose underground 
elements have raised security concerns. 

In Somerset County, Pennsylvania, 
the competition-winning Flight 93 
National Memorial design aims at con¬ 
necting visitors with a vast 2,200-acre 
landscape surrounding the crash site, 
as well as putting landscape features to 
therapeutic use. A shiny minimalist 
tower with 40 aluminum wind chimes 
to commemorate the 40 victims will 
mark the entrance to the tract. A cou¬ 
ple of miles away, a large grassy bowl 
will be ringed by memorial groves of 
maple trees (40 groves of 40 trees) and 
abutted by a field with the hemlock 
grove where the crash occurred. Visi¬ 
tors will view the crash site from a 
stark slate-paved plaza. Walls are 
arranged near the site to indicate the 
flight path. 

As at Ground Zero and the Penta¬ 
gon, this $57 million memorial 
sprawls: There is no symbolic 
focus;there are no heroic elements, 
which is unfortunate when the passen¬ 
gers’ bravery prevented Flight 93 from 
wreaking havoc on Washington; and 
nothing transcends the natural realm, 
or the realm of fact. 

The problem is that the memory of 
those who died on September 11, and 
the trauma the terrorist atrocities 


caused, is ephemeral. And these 
memorials—the World Trade Center 
Memorial is scheduled for dedication 
on September 11, 2009, and the Flight 
93 memorial two years later—are des¬ 
tined to be ephemeral themselves. 
Beckman, who sounds like an intelli¬ 
gent and diligent professional, says 
that the Pentagon Memorial will be 
engineered to stand for at least 100 
years—no small feat, given the inordi¬ 
nately complicated business of circu¬ 
lating, filtering, and heating the water 
for the pools year-round, not to men¬ 
tion supplying electricity for the lights 
inside them. One wishes the academic 
wisdom informing her earnest efforts 
were more profound, because it’s going 
to take a whole lot less than a century 
for the memorial units to wear out 
their welcome. 

At least Anderson-Austra acknowl¬ 
edges the longevity issue. But she 
comes up with a hackneyed rational¬ 
ization: Down the line, the Pentagon 
Memorial and others of its ilk will 
serve as expressions of the culture of 
their time. In terms of enduring signif¬ 
icance, so far as she is concerned, they 
need aim no higher than that. Is the 
public realm well served by such an 
outlook? 

It’s a small consolation that taxpay¬ 
ers won’t foot the bill for the Pentagon 
Memorial, where even a $10 million 
maintenance endowment will be raised 
from private sources. (The National 
Park Service will be responsible for 
maintenance of the privately funded 
Flight 93 memorial, while taxpayers 
will be stuck with a hefty chunk of the 
Ground Zero memorial bill.) And 
what a pity that Secretary of Defense 
Donald Rumsfeld—who, along with 
his wife Joyce, has contributed 
$200,000 to the Pentagon Memorial 
Fund—signed off on the jury’s deci¬ 
sion, if only because the competition 
process was a travesty. With the coun¬ 
try on the verge of war in Iraq, he obvi¬ 
ously had more pressing concerns. 

Yet the fact remains that only enlight¬ 
ened patronage is going to redeem pub¬ 
lic art and architecture in America from 
their currently debased state. The Penta¬ 
gon has blown a big opportunity to exer¬ 
cise such patronage. ♦ 
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Johnson’s Canon 

On the trail of the Great Lexicographer. 

by Tracy Lee Simmons 


J onathan Swift, the tetchy author of 
Gulliver’s Travels, rarely minced his 
words when a battle was in the off¬ 
ing, and he deemed few causes 
more worthy of spilling blood than the 
integrity of the English language. As 
with all language purists, his was a 
puritanical impulse. The sharp, glori¬ 
ous tongue of Shake¬ 
speare and Milton had 
been cheapened and 
dulled by a conspiracy 
of the evil and ignorant, 
he lamented, and by 
1712 he was alleging its 
willful corruption at the hands of “illit¬ 
erate Court Fops, half-witted Poets, 
and University Boys.” 

He was not alone. Alexander Pope 
contemplated compiling his own dic¬ 
tionary with the literary physician’s 
hope of arresting the rapid, feverish 
changes in vocabulary he spied all 
about him, a project never assayed. 
Both Dryden and Defoe had advocated 
the creation of an English Academy on 
the model of the Academie Frangaise, 
charged with regulating the cornu¬ 
copia of new words flowing forth from 
all quarters. The tide needed stem¬ 
ming; the proposed academy was to be 
a set of bouncers at the door, allowing 
the legal words to pass while sending 
the rogues packing. Alarm runs 
through pronouncements of the time. 
The English language was encrusted 
and needed a scouring; indeed, for the 
wits of the period, it cried out for 
purification. 

So much for the quiet 18th-century 
garden of settled verities. 
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Although by Swift’s standards we 
modern heirs of the English language 
have certainly managed to keep the 
corruption jogging along—no small 
thanks, perhaps, to our own university 
boys and girls—we can but wonder 
with what mixed feelings the great 
dean would have credited that loving 
and massively learned 
monument to English 
that came along a 
decade after his death, 
known to us now as 
“Johnson’s Dictionary,” 
but which was dubbed 
for generations afterward simply “the 
Dictionary.” Thomas Jefferson came to 
treasure his copy, mining it for quota¬ 
tions. Becky Sharp flung her copy out a 
window in Vanity Fair. Robert Brown¬ 
ing read it cover to cover to “qualify” 
himself for a literary career. Only the 
Bible and The Book of Common Prayer 
enjoyed wider circulation over a centu¬ 
ry after the dictionary’s appearance in 
1755, and its success was owed to one 
fact above all others: The dictionary 
was not merely a dry record of words; it 
was itself a work of literature. 

How that monolith of the 18th cen¬ 
tury came to be composed by Dr. 
Samuel Johnson, hero of Boswell’s Life 
and the oracular sage of the Augustan 
era in English history—the “represen¬ 
tative Englishman, the cynosure of 
British letters, a cultivated John Bull, 
the archetype of the sociable schol¬ 
ar”—is the subject of Defining the 
World, a deft, economical blend of 
biography, history, sociology, and lexi¬ 
cography, telling a tale of unremitting 
fascination for anyone with a taste for 
human achievement and a belief in 
human greatness. 

We may suspect that Swift would 
have smiled on any effort expended 


toward “ascertaining and fixing our 
Language forever,” as he put it— 
though he might have recoiled from 
Johnson’s later sad inkling that any 
such noble intention can be dashed on 
the shoals of linguistic reality. Words 
aren’t quite so serenely still as we 
might prefer, even if they can be reined 
for awhile. Nonetheless, this was an era 
characterized by a “rage for order,” and 
order would be served. 

Johnson was an unlikely candidate 
to compose a dictionary. Although a 
precociously intelligent child, he had 
only spotty schooling, and he spent 
only one year at Oxford—a time beset, 
according to Boswell, by “dejection, 
gloom, and despair”—before the 
exchequer ran out and his father’s 
mortal illness forced him to return to 
his native Lichfield. But he possessed a 
cauldron of talent, and eventually the 
bookish youth made himself a journal¬ 
ist, emerging out of the coffeehouse 
purlieus of the periodical essayists, a 
world wrought by Addison and Steele 
in the first half of the century, becom¬ 
ing inured to what Hitchings calls “the 
vicissitudes and duties of a life of writ¬ 
ing,” where he gained the journalist’s 
“education in working to order.” 

Johnson also lit out as a poet and 
composed “London” and “The Vanity 
of Human Wishes,” poems that spread 
his name widely. When a London 
printer, Robert Dodsley, persuaded 
him to amass a new and badly needed 
dictionary, Johnson—essayist and poet 
but no lexicographer—took up the 
burden. That was in 1746. Nine years 
passed before he plowed through to 
completion of the two ponderous, 
oversized folio volumes, either one of 
which could serve to anchor a 20-foot 
boat. 

All of which begs the question as to 
who should write dictionaries: dry-as- 
dust scholars trained in the arcane 
intricacies of etymology, orthography, 
and vowel shifts, or those equipped 
with the skill and finesse of the littera¬ 
teur ? Proper places exist for both. The 
venerable Oxford English Dictionary 
aspires to the detachment of the for¬ 
mer. But Johnson worked with the 
view that, as languages are used by liv¬ 
ing souls with sensibilities and person- 
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alities, dictionaries should strain 
towards a corresponding engagement 
with words as they are used, not sim¬ 
ply with how they ought to be used. 

The catch is that whoever would 
presume to write a dictionary of this 
sort must possess a literary sensibility 
of the highest, most percipient kind; 
words must flow in his bloodstream as 
well as live in his mind. In this one 
paramount sense, Johnson’s fit with 
this project was perfect. 

“Languages are the pedigree of 
nations,” Dr. Johnson once said. 
Today, some might wish to believe that 
the words of any language carry the 
cultural DNA, the unalterable codes, 
of those who use them; but words 
move more erratically than that. They 
flit through the times. Yet some words 
are more stable than others. And while 
it is the chief task of a dictionary to sig¬ 
nify their meanings, most can do little 
more than to provide snapshots, to 
capture their meanings on the fly amid 
the flux of usage. 

It is far safer to say that dictionaries 
take the temperature of a language; 
they measure and record both its sta¬ 


bility and the feverishness of its 
changes. Johnson sought to make a 
fever chart of the words used in his 
day, and the chart he drew points to a 
frenetic, febrile age in the life of the 
language when, as we might little sus¬ 
pect, precious little order reigned. Still, 
Johnson revealed his heart’s desire 
when he admitted that “one great end 
of this undertaking is to fix [fix: to 
make fast, firm, or stable] the English 
language.” 

His work was to be just as much an 
act of stewardship and reverence as of 
scholarship. 

The few English dictionaries extant 
before Johnson’s were woefully, some¬ 
times comically, inadequate. Nathan 
Bailey’s An Universal Etymological Eng¬ 
lish Dictionary (1721) was the most 
extensive volume of its time, but its use 
was limited; a cat was described as “a 
creature well known.” Most compendia 
had been dedicated to explaining 
“inkhorn” terms, hard words, whether 
technical, foreign, or innately obscure 
—like idoneous or obstonation. Little 
heed got paid to English as it was spo¬ 
ken and written by the majority. 


“The need for a new English dictio¬ 
nary,” writes Hitchings, “was therefore 
a matter of both national prestige and 
philological necessity.” 

But how to go about it? Johnson 
wished his dictionary to be a book read 
and pondered, not merely a reference 
to be consulted. He would eschew the 
banal uniformities of committee docu¬ 
ments and put forth the only kind of 
work he knew how to produce: His 
own, one that was individual, indeed 
idiosyncratic, bearing the imprint of 
his trenchant personality on every 
page, making it both distinctive and 
distinguished. And his criteria for 
inclusion would be broad. Johnson 
would select, he wrote, “the words and 
phrases used in the general intercourse 
of life, or found in the works of those 
whom we commonly style polite writ¬ 
ers.” In other words, his was to be a 
comprehensive dictionary, the first of its 
kind. 

With the help of nine amanuenses 
(.AMANUENSIS : a person who writes what 
another dictates )—practically all of 
them Scots—Johnson opened shop at 
17 Gough Square, off Fleet Street in 
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London, and set about the laborious 
chore of collecting and arranging 
42,773 entries for the first edition. 
His method of defining was pragmat¬ 
ic, which was, Hitchings writes, “to 
move from the most tangible and lit¬ 
eral sense of the word to the most 
abstract, metaphoric or specialized,” 
giving the reader “a genealogy of 
meaning.” Whereas Bailey once 
defined flowers (with no entry for the 
singular) as “the offspring of plants,” 
Johnson descries six discrete senses 
of the word, ranging from “an orna¬ 
ment, an embellishment” and “the 
prime, the flourishing part” to “that 
which is most distinguished for any 
thing valuable.” 

“The art of definition,” Hitchings 
reminds us, “is the art of balance, of 
abbreviating without impoverishing.” 
But a browse through the great book 
can also impress upon us the transitory 
nature of words. Where delve is for us a 
verb only, Johnson defined it only as a 
noun: “a ditch; a pitfall; a den; a cave.” 
We use the word differently, but clearly 
do we see that the old sense leads com- 
monsensically to the new, and the 
antiphony thus set off between the two 
enriches the word for us today. 
Thumbing through the dictionary in 
this way can create many a pleasurable 
afternoon for the irrepressible logoma- 
niac—though logophile might be a bet¬ 
ter word for the species. 

This art of definition Johnson leg- 
endarily refined. Along with the long 
slogs he made through words both 
known and utterly forgotten today, 
Johnson pulled off a few famous defini¬ 
tions, demonstrating as they did no 
dearth of personality and wit, includ¬ 
ing his sly bit of anti-Caledonian 
invective: OATS: a grain, which in Eng¬ 
land is generally given to horses, hut in 
Scotland supports the people. Some, while 
delightful, are hopelessly unhelpful. 
NETWORK: any thing reticulated or decus¬ 
sated, at equal distances, with interstices 
between the intersections. (Johnson had a 
fondness for the word “interstice,” but 
so did Walker Percy.) 

Most enjoyable are those definitions 
that contain cutting comment. Both 
our political and intellectual lives 
would take a bracing splash of cold 


water were we to reintro¬ 
duce the word opiniator as 
“one fond of his own 
notion; inflexible.” But 
then Johnson could 
throw some contenders 
out of the game. 

Although the related 
word opiniatry had been 
making the rounds in 
London, he cast his vote: 

“This word, though it 
has been tried in differ¬ 
ent forms, is not yet 
received, nor is it want¬ 
ed.” He, too, could play 
the bouncer at the door. 

But Johnson’s felici¬ 
tous innovation—and the M 
great stuffer of the 1 
tomes—was his lavish c 

c 

use of illustrative quota- | 
tions to demonstrate var- £ 
ious settings for words. 

When our teachers instructed us to 
use newly learned words in sentences, 
they were following the Johnsonian 
precedent. The editors of the OED 
would later follow suit. This practice 
makes any dictionary, however correc¬ 
tive and hortatory in intent, a histori¬ 
cal record as well; it shows words liv¬ 
ing in their natural habitats, where 
real people use them most incisively 
and expressively. 

No one with an ounce of curiosity 
can peruse those two volumes and not 
be tempted to spend as much time 
with the quotations as with the witty 
and succinct definitions of the author. 
The range wasn’t wide, but it was high. 
Some hail from predictable sources. 
Shakespeare, Bacon, Milton, Dryden, 
Addison, Swift, and Locke are liberally 
represented, though the Authorized 
Version of the Bible gets quoted an 
impressive 4,617 times. (Anomalies 
pop up if you search hard enough. 
Johnson quoted himself 33 times as 
“Anonymous” and one quotation he 
attributed to himself came, in fact, 
from Pope, a human touch.) 

“The Dictionary,” writes Hitchings, 
“creates a canon of treasurable English 
authors, and anthologizes their writ¬ 
ings in a giant commonplace book.” 

Henry Hitchings has brought off 


an extraordinary performance. He 
writes with both a wryness and exu¬ 
berance commensurate with his sub¬ 
ject. His prose is brisk and vigorous, 
and while his well-sourced work is 
the glad beneficiary of scholarly 
efforts, this book is not a work of 
scholarship. It’s a work of extrava¬ 
gant, and by turns acerbic, cultural 
commentary, and that of the best 
kind—the kind devoured gratefully 
by the curious and the non special¬ 
ized. It’s for civilized people. 

As the years passed, and the sheets 
of finished copy bulged from his 
shelves, the great lexicographer came 
to recognize that not only can words 
change their meanings; those mean¬ 
ings cannot be regulated by fiat. Words 
are hostages to chance. The Dictionary, 
while almost hieratically authoritative 
to English readers for over a century, 
would never quite constitute the acade¬ 
my of correctness clambered for in ear¬ 
lier decades. 

Samuel Johnson came to see that the 
English language does not march; it 
canters, runs, swims, leaps, dances. It 
resists fetters. But that’s no matter. 
“Dictionaries are like watches,” John¬ 
son said shortly before he died. “The 
worst is better than none, and the best 
cannot be expected to go quite right.” ♦ 
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China Syndrome 

Capitalism does not necessarily lead to democracy. 

by Ellen Bork 


A man walks into a bar. At 
first, he finds nothing 
unusual about the noisy, 
convivial atmosphere, but 
then he realizes something is a little 
different. Numbers are being called 
out, one at a time, eliciting laughter 
from the patrons. “Seventeen,” says 
one man. Laughter. 

“Fifty-six,” another 
says, to great amuse¬ 
ment. “What’s going 
on?” he asks the man 
next to him, who 
replies: “Everyone 

knows all the jokes already so we 
assigned numbers to them. Saves a lot 
of time.” 

Policy debates about China often 
seem like this: an inane repetition of 
policy one-liners lacking facts or per¬ 
suasive argument. In this new book, 
Minxin Pei demolishes the frequently 
uttered, and facile, pronouncement 
that China’s economic development 
will bring about political liberaliza¬ 
tion. He shows that China does not 
conform to this, or other, theories that 
overlook crucial features of China’s 
economic development and political 
system, especially the incentives and 
motives driving the leaders of its one- 
party political monopoly. 

Pei, a political scientist who directs 
the China program at the Carnegie 
Endowment for International Peace, 
does not dispute the significance of 
China’s dramatic post-Mao develop¬ 
ment, including rapid economic 
growth, greater access to information 
and personal mobility, the decline in 
the state role of the economy, and its 
integration into the global economy. 
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But he points out that the causal link 
often assumed between economic 
development and the achievement of 
democracy, or political liberalization, 
has failed to operate in China. Reluc¬ 
tant to reject the theory that a thresh¬ 
old per-capita GDP is necessary for 
democratization (advanced by Samuel 
Huntington), Pei sug¬ 
gests it is possible that 
China may not yet be 
wealthy enough. 

This is a half-heart¬ 
ed nod to Huntington, 
however, to whom the 
book is dedicated. Pei devotes the rest 
of China’s Trapped Transition to arguing 
that the lack of political reform can be 
explained by examining the choices 
leaders of China’s quasi-totalitarian 
state have made, and why. 

China has stalled in a “trapped 
transition,” Pei argues, because its 
Communist leaders insist on main¬ 
taining power and taking a gradual 
approach to market reforms. This is 
not part of a strategy for political liber¬ 
alization; instead, China’s leaders have 
been at pains to shore up their monop¬ 
oly on power. The dividends of eco¬ 
nomic reform are used to “strengthen 
their repressive capacity and co-opt 
potential opposition groups, especially 
counterelites.” Seeing even limited 
erosion of their political power causes 
them to “intensify their efforts to max¬ 
imize current income while maintain¬ 
ing a high level of repression to deter 
challengers.” 

Pei’s attention to the attitudes of 
China’s rulers is important, given the 
general disregard for their thinking 
and behavior in American and Euro¬ 
pean debates about China policy. We 
tend to interpret political and econom¬ 
ic decision-making from a Western, 


democratic perspective, frequently 
projecting onto Chinese leaders atti¬ 
tudes and objectives they simply do 
not share. Pei challenges the self- 
deluding notion that Chinese leaders 
can be prevailed upon to see political 
reform as in their interest. He makes it 
clear that they see no such thing. 

Chinese leaders’ choices do make 
sense, however, according to their own 
agenda. Decisions about which sectors 
to liberalize (typically the smaller, less 
valuable ones) and who to let into the 
booming economy (sometimes foreign 
companies rather than domestic, 
sometimes the other way around) and 
who to lend to are politically motivat¬ 
ed. Overall, he says, China lags behind 
other former state-socialist economies 
that began reforms later. 

While Pei is generous to the intel¬ 
lectual adherents of the gradualist eco¬ 
nomic theory, he argues that favorable 
assessments are distorted by the fail¬ 
ure to consider “the greatest con¬ 
straint on economic reform: an 
authoritarian regime’s fear of losing 
power during reform.” Such fear pre¬ 
vents the ruling elites from making 
“accompanying reforms that restruc¬ 
ture the key political institutions that 
define power relations and enforce the 
rules essential to the functioning of 
markets, such as the security of prop¬ 
erty rights, transparency of govern¬ 
ment, and accountability of leaders.” 

It’s not for nothing, Pei writes, that 
authoritarian regimes do not follow 
the “big bang” approach to economic 
reform. 

Yet China’s elites are motivated by 
more than just the desire to maintain 
power. They recognize the uncertainty 
in the delicate balance they have creat¬ 
ed, and respond to the enormous 
incentive to cash in on the benefits of 
power before the enterprise collapses. 
According to Pei, the widely accepted 
belief that East Asia’s “strong govern¬ 
ment authority + pro-market policies 
= superior economic performance” 
neglects the crucial point, that a 
strong state can just as easily be a 
“grabbing hand” as a “helping” one; 
that is, be a “predatory state.” The 
results, he writes, are “dire.” The 
belief that economic development 
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under such conditions could lead to 
democracy is “wishful thinking 
because the predatory state and eco¬ 
nomic development are, logically, 
mutually exclusive.” 

One might say that, in the predato¬ 
ry state Pei describes (specifically, a 
decentralized one), all hell breaks 
loose. This is not theoretical. Pei doc¬ 
uments massive corruption, a bloated 
state apparatus that fails to perform its 
functions, the sapping of revenues by 
local governments, and, ultimately, the 
inability to control officials. Ideologi¬ 
cal commitment to communism long 
abandoned, these officials are increas¬ 
ingly preoccupied with their own exit 
strategies, which involve getting for¬ 
eign passports and transferring money 
abroad. Whereas China’s Communist 
elite were long known to exhibit the 
“fifty-nine phenomenon”—accelerat¬ 
ing their self-dealing as they 
approached retirement age—Pei 
shows that the age of those engaging 
in corrupt activities is getting lower 
and lower. At the most extreme, Pei 
writes that officials collude with crim¬ 
inal organizations, resulting in “local 
mafia states,” and he provides details 
of dozens of such cases. 

Needless to say, the preoccupation 
of officials with preserving power 
while planning how to get out leaves a 
lot of responsibilities unmet, or what 
Pei calls “governance deficits.” Some 
evidence of this deterioration of gov¬ 
ernance is “mundane but telling,” 
such as the incidences of traffic 
deaths, workplace injuries, and even 
accidental poisonings. The quality of 
education and public health care is 
declining. 

Indeed, the Communist party itself 
has atrophied. It no longer commands 
mass allegiance or has legitimacy, 
reflected in a decline in rural recruit¬ 
ment, the loss of party members 
through layoffs of those employed by 
state-owned enterprises, and the fail¬ 
ure to attract members from the pri¬ 
vate sector. 

Yes, but what about the political 
reform that China has already 
embarked on, and which is frequently 
presented as proof that China’s eco¬ 
nomic development is, in fact, leading 


to liberalization? “It is worth noting,” 
Pei writes, 

that all the important institutional 
reforms in the political system— 
such as mandatory retirement of 
government officials, the strength¬ 
ening of the National People’s 
Congress, legal reform, experiments 
in rural self-government, and loos¬ 
ening control of civil groups—were 
all conceived and implemented in 
the 1980s —before China’s economic 
take off. [emphasis added] 

As for those reforms, the results are 
poor. The national and local parlia¬ 
ments serve the executive or party’s 
agenda, and are unable to provide 
independent oversight, an outcome Pei 
says was “fully predictable” as the par¬ 
ty never intended such reforms to 
work. Legal reform, too, is “tactical in 
nature,” set in motion to “serve the 
party’s overall strategy of maintaining 
its political monopoly through eco¬ 
nomic reform.” 

Pei seems encouraged by the exis¬ 
tence of village elections, in spite of 
his devastating assessment of how the 
party manipulates them and prevents 
them from exercising power. At least, 
as Pei says, “rural residents are politi¬ 
cally sophisticated enough to tell real 
elections from phony ones.” A serious 
problem arises when outsiders mis¬ 
take them for real reforms rather than 
a symptom of a party in decay that 
should be pressed harder to give up 
power, not praised for novel ways of 
managing local affairs. Worse, bogus 
reforms are a trap for ordinary people 
who step into the small opening that 
has been created only to be crushed 
when it closes. Pei could have includ¬ 
ed any number of examples of brutal 
treatment of lawyers, legal workers, 
activists, and villagers who dared to 
try to make village elections truly 
democratic. 

Yet even the “golden age” of politi¬ 
cal reform in the 1980s was never 
intended to lead to democracy or an 
end to party rule. Pei explains that nei¬ 
ther Deng Xiaoping nor Zhao Ziyang 
—who fell from power for failing to 
back Deng’s crackdown at Tianan¬ 
men—envisioned anything but contin¬ 
ued party rule. Not only did the 1990s 


fail to advance further meaningful 
reform, but the discussion and debate 
within party circles, which Deng 
encouraged, was cut off under Jiang 
Zemin. 

Having refused to adopt serious 
political reforms, which could manage 
China’s economic growth and other 
social pressures, the Communist party 
pursues sophisticated selective repres¬ 
sion, relying on networks of infor¬ 
mants, improved methods of dealing 
with large protests, a massive effort to 
police the Internet, and an effective 
campaign to co-opt China’s elites. 
These measures must be taken serious¬ 
ly, as a distinct phase of Communist 
party rule; otherwise, debates about 
China’s human rights record will 
remain stale and unproductive. 

It is not enough to argue that there 
have been no more Tiananmen mas¬ 
sacres, and that China is in a post-Mao 
era in which mass campaigns, such as 
the Great Leap Forward and the Cul¬ 
tural Revolution, are in the past. We 
are seeing something new. Pei argues 
that the current crackdown on the 
Falun Gong reflects a new phenome¬ 
non, related directly to the decay of the 
party. Under Mao, he writes, 

[T]he CCP could have easily mobi¬ 
lized its loyal supporters, such as 
workers and peasants, to contain and 
even destroy a nationwide social net¬ 
work like Falun Gong without resort¬ 
ing to the use of police. . . . The CCP 
could not mobilize a single social 
group to support its crackdown. In 
the end, it was the application of 
brute force, not the mobilization of 
the masses that enabled the CCP to 
destroy the movement inside China. 

The “trapped transition” is not sus¬ 
tainable. Democracy may come, not 
led willingly by the Communist party, 
but, says Pei, “more likely as the result 
of a sudden crisis brought on by years 
of corruption, mismanagement, and 
institutional decay.” It is not a criti¬ 
cism to say that Pei doesn’t offer much 
in the way of policy recommendations. 
He offers an indictment of the claim 
that economic development will lead 
to democracy, rebuking the premise 
upon which U.S. policy toward China 
has been based under presidents of 
both parties. 
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Having stayed out of policy 
throughout the book, Pei is a bit 
clumsy in describing the players in 
the China debate, suggesting that the 
“fizzle” of China’s rise will disappoint 
both the “liberal engagers,” who want 
democracy, and the “hard-nosed real¬ 
ists obsessed with the potential 
threat” from China, who hunger for 
big defense budgets. This lacks the 
subtlety and insight that distinguish¬ 
es the rest of the book. 

Of course, Pei is a political scien- 


A t first glance, Charles Mur¬ 
ray and Christopher Lasch 
have very little in common. 
Murray, the libertarian 
provocateur, is an avowed partisan of 
progress, and a devout believer in the 
constructive power of the market econ¬ 
omy. Lasch, who died shortly before 
the publication of Mur¬ 
ray and Richard Herrn- 
stein’s celebrated and 
reviled The Bell Curve, 
would have bristled at 
any comparison. After 
all, Lasch sought to 
redeem an inchoate intellectual tradi¬ 
tion that stood against progress. Liber¬ 
tarianism struck Lasch as an infantile, 
if not pernicious, ideology of the smug 
and successful. A self-described pop¬ 
ulist, Lasch believed that the chief evil 
facing the modern United States was 
corporate control of the government 
and untrammeled free markets, which, 
in his view, undermined public trust. 

So it’s more than a little strange 
that Murray, in his latest incarnation, 
is reviving the Laschian notion of 
“democratic competence”—the idea 
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tist, relying on abstract terms that 
will not be familiar to general 
readers. But he more than com¬ 
pensates with a profound argument, 
richly documented with anecdotes, 
statistics, and studies, including a 
wealth of sometimes jaw-dropping 
information from official Chinese 
sources. China’s Trapped Transition 
will make future debate more rigor¬ 
ous, and more relevant. Anyone who 
wishes to participate in that debate 
must read it. ♦ 


that self-government ultimately rests 
on self-reliance and self-help, for indi¬ 
viduals and for communities. 

This is, of course, old hat for believ¬ 
ers in small government. And yet 
Murray’s latest book is more than 
standard-issue libertarian boilerplate, 
a useful if drearily familiar genre. Like 
the best of Murray’s 
earlier work, it rests on 
a deeply moralistic, 
deeply conservative 
understanding of 
human nature. In a 
book that is, in truth, 
more of a pamphlet, he sketches out 
the broad outlines of an Mwcompas- 
sionate conservatism, or rather a con¬ 
servatism of mutual respect. 

But why “uncompassionate”? In 
his later writings, Lasch warned 
against the dangers of “compassion,” a 
sentiment that degrades its supposed 
beneficiaries by making them objects 
of pity and not respect. “Compassion” 
entails the rejection of impersonal 
standards, and indeed the rejection of 
a common standard for citizenship. 
Once this common standard of citi¬ 
zenship is lost, democracy is reduced 
to mere procedure, a process by which 


one set of bums are, on rare occasion, 
thrown out and replaced by another. 
Individuals become objects of compas¬ 
sion or concern. They are no longer 
citizens in any meaningful sense. 

To restore citizenship rightly under¬ 
stood, Murray has devised an inge¬ 
nious plan that will strike most readers 
as impracticable, if not simply unwise. 
Rather than reform the welfare state, 
he suggests that we do away with it 
root and branch. Whether it’s poverty 
relief or middle-class entitlements or 
corporate subsidies, all existing trans¬ 
fer payments would be eliminated and 
replaced by a $10,000 annual cash 
grant to every individual over the age 
of 21, subject to progressive taxation. 

Because the temptation to resurrect 
the panoply of popular programs will 
be strong, Murray also calls for a con¬ 
stitutional amendment enshrining the 
grant as the only permissible form of 
redistribution. The one thing govern¬ 
ment does efficiently and well is write 
checks; under “the Plan,” as he calls 
it, that is essentially all that govern¬ 
ment would be allowed to do. 

Murray acknowledges early on that 
the Plan would, in the short term, cost 
considerably more than the existing 
system, to the tune of $355 billion. But 
over time, it would cost considerably 
less. Still, it’s fair to say that the size of 
government is not Murray’s primary 
concern. Were the Plan to prove con¬ 
sistently more expensive than the sta¬ 
tus quo into the distant future, I sus¬ 
pect that Murray would barely bat an 
eyelash. His concern is not so much 
the expense of one approach versus the 
other, but rather the implications for 
self-government. 

The real question behind In Our 
Hands is whether or not self-govern¬ 
ment is possible under modern condi¬ 
tions. Not self-government in the triv¬ 
ial, procedural sense—can we hold 
periodic elections, sparsely attended, 
in which one set of bums is occasion¬ 
ally thrown out in favor of another?— 
but in the sense of giving individuals 
and communities meaningful control 
over the shape of their lives. 

Assuming Murray is more con¬ 
cerned about the prospects for self-gov¬ 
ernment than the size of government, 
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objections to the Plan will 
take on a different charac¬ 
ter. Far from a heartless 
proposal that will leave 
the poor defenseless, the 
Plan treats “the less fortu¬ 
nate” as citizens worthy 
of respect. To a “compas¬ 
sionate” conservative, and 
to most modern progres¬ 
sives, merely handing 
over a cash grant, without 
strings attached, will 
invite disaster. Surely the 
very poor lack the capaci¬ 
ty to make decisions 
about education and 
health care and saving. 

Murray embraces the 
view of the old egalitari¬ 
an liberals: that the rich 
are different from you 
and me, but only insofar 
as they have more money. The 
pathologies of the inner city are a 
function of perverse incentives. Why 
embrace the demanding and difficult 
bourgeois virtues when the deck is 
stacked against you, and the prospects 
of climbing out of poverty are slim? 
Providing a clear and visible lifeline 
changes everything. More would be 
expected of the listless, passive young 
men who are the source of so much 
turmoil, from mothers and girl¬ 
friends, and, over time, perhaps even 
wives. 

Consider that the rich associational 
life of the early United States (a recur¬ 
ring theme of In Our Hands) was 
devised by individuals with far less 
education and far less free time than 
modern Americans. The vast expan¬ 
sion of literacy in the early 19th centu¬ 
ry, a historic achievement, occurred in 
the absence of any centralized plan. 
The expansion of the franchise and 
the changing nature of economic life 
made the value of literacy plain. In 
due time, literacy spread. 

Yet today we assume that young 
people will only learn if they are 
poked, prodded, and tested into sub¬ 
mission. Our educational system— 
like our welfare system—has become a 
nightmarish inversion of democracy, 
where passive students prepare for life 


as passive citizens, or rather passive 
consumers. 

You can dismiss Murray as a 
romantic, with his heroic view of what 
the so-called common man could be. 
But this deeply unfashionable per¬ 
spective also makes him one of our 
most powerful social critics. Like 
Christopher Lasch, Murray stands 
against the progressive surrender of 
decision-making authority to a highly 
mobile, credentialed class of experts. 

But Lasch was a pessimist; Murray, 
champion of markets and choice and 
freedom, believes that history is on his 
side, and that the days of the stultify¬ 
ing welfare state are numbered. 

Yet in the past he entertained dark¬ 
er views. In The Bell Curve , Murray 
and Herrnstein concluded that Ameri¬ 
can society had taken a dangerous 
turn. Returns to intelligence narrowly 
conceived had sharply increased, and 
would likely increase unabated, rein¬ 
forcing—and, indeed, exacerbating— 
existing inequalities. The end result 
would be a deeply divided society, 
with a fabulously wealthy cognitive 
elite using some combination of 
bribery and force of arms to pacify an 
unruly, violent, and impoverished 
underclass. 

Since then, there has been a great 
and significant change in the social 


landscape. Though the problems 
plaguing the inner-city poor remain 
formidable, the Clinton boom and the 
sharp decrease in crime made them 
seem far less intractable. Perhaps more 
important, the rise of offshore out¬ 
sourcing points to a future in which 
the “impersonal services” offered by 
members of the cognitive elite have 
increasingly become tradable com¬ 
modities. 

Whereas global trade has, until 
recently, only affected those working 
in the manufacturing sector, we can 
now easily imagine a not-distant 
future in which members of the cre¬ 
dentialed, salaried upper-middle-class 
face the same pressures. Some will 
counsel the creation of new entitle¬ 
ments to guarantee economic security, 
to make the American economy a 
museum piece, preserving our particu¬ 
lar standard of life and distribution of 
income. Others, including Murray, 
will see this as an opportunity for a 
reinvigorated conservatism—one ded¬ 
icated to restoring the practice of self- 
reliance and self-help. 

This effort will not, in all likeli¬ 
hood, take the form of one fell swoop, 
as Murray would have it. But how we 
get to Murray’s intended end is going 
to be the central question for conserv¬ 
atives in the years to come. ♦ 
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So Full of Love 

It should have been called ‘My Big Fat Bar Mitzvah. ’ 

by John Podhoretz 


a -w- -w- ave you seen Keeping 

I_I Up With the Steins ?” 

I asked my friend, a 
.A. .A. sophisticated and 

well-to-do New Yorker with high-toned 
literary tastes, of a new movie about a 
13-year-old boy and his family prepar¬ 
ing for his bar mitzvah in Los Angeles. 
“I loved it. I just loved it.” 

So I went. And I was 
flabbergasted. Keeping 
Up With the Steins is 
among the most ama¬ 
teurish movies ever to 
receive a theatrical 
release. The cine¬ 
matography is frequently blurry, the 
camera is never in the right place, 
scenes are so haphazardly assembled 
that, at times, it feels like the projec¬ 
tionist mixed up the order of the reels, 
and the whole thing was so cheaply 
and incompetently made that the sup¬ 
posedly over-the-top $500,000 bar 
mitzvah in the movie’s opening scene 
resembles a theatrical production at a 
summer camp. 

What could have possessed my 
friend to speak so enthusiastically about 
it? For that matter, what possessed oth¬ 
erwise sensible critics like Elizabeth 
Weitzman of the New York Daily News 
and Ronnie Scheib of Variety to write 
glowingly about it? 

I think they were all grading on a 
curve. Whatever severe shortcomings 
Keeping Up With the Steins possesses, it 
still features yarmulkes, 23 words of 
Yiddish, some people being lifted on 
chairs, a hora, a brisket, a rabbi with 
some wise things to say, a loving grand¬ 
father telling his grandson that Judaism 
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is about more than bagels and lox, and a 
grandmother who says, “Shah, darling.” 

So what if the grandparents seem to 
have stepped out of a time warp and 
sound not like the grandparents of a 13- 
year-old in 2006 but like the grandpar¬ 
ents of a 13-year-old in 1976? What Jew, 
especially one who doesn’t actually 
speak Yiddish, could resist such a boun¬ 
ty of shleps and nachas 
and fershluggeners ? 

It seems that when 
your ethnic group is 
being gently teased and 
happily celebrated on 
screen, all critical facul¬ 
ties go out the window, even if the eth¬ 
nic humor is painted with such a broad 
brush that it turns everything into a 
cartoon. Like My Big Fat Greek 
Wedding , the surprise mammoth hit 
from 2002 that inspired it, Keeping Up 
With the Steins only wants to make its 
constituents happy. 

It’s the broad strokes that make eth¬ 
nic comedies like this so appealing to 
audiences. “Look,” a movie like this 
says. “Look how harmless and lovable 
we are.” The only failing of the Greek 
family in My Big Fat Greek Wedding is 
that it’s so full of love it can be over¬ 
whelming. The only failing of the Jew¬ 
ish family in Keeping Up With the Steins 
is—well, actually, there are no failings. 
Even the battle promised by the 
movie’s title—a battle of gaudy bar 
mitzvahs—fails to materialize when our 
hero’s loving dad agrees to cancel the 
big party at Dodger Stadium that was 
going to compete with the Stein bar 
mitzvah aboard the U.S.S. Cunard. 

Ethnicity becomes a form of comfort 
food in movies like these. It’s not a pow¬ 
erful and primal force, a link to genera¬ 
tions unknown and an ancient heritage, 
a defining burden. It’s more a kind of 
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style, a nice and cozy accessory, like a 
handsome alpaca sweater on a cold day. 
Only once in Keeping Up With the Steins 
is there even a hint that Judaism is an 
actual religion: when the rabbi (played 
with the right touch of oleaginous self- 
regard by Richard Benjamin) tells the 
bar mitzvah boy that his sins will soon 
belong to him and not be the responsi¬ 
bility of his parents. But there’s not 
even a hint of a whisper of what that 
might actually mean for the boy’s life. 

They may bring pleasure, these 
toothless ethnic comedies, but they are 
meaningless. That can’t be said about 
the movies made by the man who is 
now without question the biggest eth¬ 
nic star in America—someone of 
whom you have, in all likelihood, never 
heard. His name is Tyler Perry, and he 
is a writer, director, and cross-dressing 
actor who spent more than a decade 
writing and starring in plays about 
black families that toured the country, 
playing for a week at a time in big the¬ 
aters, and marketed exclusively to 
African Americans. 

Perry astounded Hollywood when 
his first two movies. Diary of a Mad 
Black Woman and Madea’s Family 
Reunion, grossed $22 million and $30 
million respectively in their opening 
weeks. These, too, are very amateurish, 
very broad films in which women move 
their necks around and say “ummm 
hmmm” while men slap-five with each 
other, roll their eyes, and dance around. 

But they are much more than that. 
In Diary of a Mad Black Woman, the title 
character is forced to cope with the irre¬ 
sponsibility of the men in her life, while 
Madea in Madea’s Family Reunion is 
raising a foster child whose mother is a 
crackhead. There are wild shifts in 
mood between overdone comedy and 
very harsh observations about the black 
community’s profound wounds. 

Perry has become a cultural hero for 
African Americans because he does not 
shy away from the uglier aspects of the 
lives in the world he is teasing and cele¬ 
brating. Maybe the reason a movie like 
Keeping Up With the Steins has nothing 
to say is that many American Jews seem 
to think the greatest problem facing 
them today is choosing a theme for 
their son’s bar mitzvah. ♦ 
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Vou can add rapping to the list of Jodie Foster’s talents. The 
Oscar-winning actress spoke at the University of Pennsylvania’s 
commencement ceremonies, ending her address with the chorus of 
Eminem’s “Lose Yourself” from 8 Mile, the semi-autobiographical 
2002 film in which he starred. 

... Aimee Masters, 22, who received her bachelor’s degree in sociology 
and women’s studies, said Foster was “really inspiring." 

“Everyone around me was really happy with what she said, ” Masters 
said, adding that quoting Eminem “was surprising, but I liked it. ” 

—Associated Press 


Remarks at the Harvard Commencement of the Hon. Marvin B. Heseltine Jr.. chairman 
and CEO of the Citizens Multicultural Consumer Interfaith Initiative of Massachusetts, 
on his receipt of the honorary degree of doctor of civil law. 

President Summers, Dean Kirby, members of the faculty, distinguished guests and 
members of the Harvard community, my fellow degree recipients^ your tannhes 
Please allow me to introduce myself. 1 am a man of wealth and taste. 1 have been 
around for a long, long year, and have stolen many a man's soul and fa.th. 1 watched 
with glee while your kings and queens fought for ten decades for the gods they made, 
shouted out, “Who killed the Kennedys?” when, after all, it was you and me. 

Now, when 1 think back on all the crap that 1 learned in h.gh school, it is a wonder 
that I can think at all. And although my lack of education has not hurt me, can read 
the writing on the wall. They will tell you that you cannot sleep alone in a strange 
place. Then they wiU tell you that you cannot sleep with somebody else. But ladies a. 
gentlemen, sooner or later, you sleep in your own space. Either way, ,t is OK; you wake 

UP feuhTve been telling me that you are a genius since you were 17. In all the time 1 
have known you, I still do not know what you mean. The weekend at the college c. 
not turn out as you had planned. The things that pass tor knowledge 1 cannot 
understand. When I was young, it seemed that life was so wonderful, a miracle 
beautiful, magical. And all the birds in the trees, they would be surging so happ. y, 
joyfully, playfully watching me. But then they sent me away to teach me how to be 
sensible, logical, responsible, practical. And they showed me a world where I could be 

so dependable, clinical, intellectual, cynical. , 

This is the day of the expanding man. That shape is my shape, there-where used 
to stand. It seems as if only yesterday that I gazed through the glass at ramblers, wild 
gamblers—that is all in the past. He wears no shoeshme; he has got toe-jam toot . _ 
He has got monkey finger; he shoots Coca-Cola. He says, “I know you, you know me. 

One thing 1 can tell you is that you have got to be free. 

If you are thinking of losing that feeling, ihen don’t, beeause a woman has got to 
use What she has to ge, just what she wants. Play that funk, music, wh.te boy, P»that 
funky music tight Play .ha, hank, music, white boy. Uy down that boogie, and pla, 

that funky music until you die. 

It is your thing. Do what you want to do. I cannot tell you who to sock rt to. So, 
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